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ARTICLE VIL 


REMARKS upon the Death of Cato, and the 
Book which he read before be killed himfelf. By 
Ch, Lamotte, D. D. 


Ut nec Cato poft Libertatem, fic nec Libertas poft Cato~ 
Nei Vixit. Seneca de Conttantia Sapientis. 


SIR, ba) | 
HER E is not any Paflage ig ancient Hiftory 
more famous and remarkable;than that which 

is the Subject of thefe Remarks, the Death of Cato: 
Who, after the Battel of Phar/alia, forefecing the 
Fall of the Commonwealth, andthe Ruin of his 
Country, Jaid violent’ Hands. upon himfelf, and fell a 
Sacrifice to the Liberties of Rome. This Fact has 
been much extolled and applauded by the Poets, O- 
Kators, and Hiftorians 5 bur ‘Ss been fet by no one 
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in fo fine a Light, as by the late ingenious Mr. 4d. 
difon ; who has work’d it up in fo mafterly a Man- 
ner, and interwoven the Love of Liberty with the 
Character of his Hero with fo much Art, as to melt 
even a female Audience; and, what one would hard. 
ly think poffible, to draw Tears from the fair Sex, at 
the Sight of an old Man expiring for the Liberties 
of his Country. But there is one remarkable Cir- 
cumftance in this Piece of Hiftory, which hath nor, 


that I know of, been taken Notice of by any that | 


have written upon it ; I mean his Preparation for his 
Death, (if I may fo call it) by reading Plato’s Book 
of the Immortality of the Soul, which was enough 
of itfelf to check his Hand, and make him drop the 
Defign. What gave me the Occafion of making 
this Obfervation, and you, Sir, the Trouble of read- 
ing thefe Remarks, was a Company, I was in fome 
time ago, of fome Gentlemen of Learning and Di- 
ftinction, when this Matter was propofed and de- 
bated. One of the Company, feeing the Tragedy 
of Cato lying upon the Table, read his fine Speech 
at the farlt Scene of the fifth Act of it. 


It muft be fo—— Plato, thou reafoneft well; 
Elfe whence this pleafing Hope, this fond Defire, 
This Longing after Immortality ? 


And laying down the Book, he faid, He wondered 
fo exact and judicious a Writer as the Author of that 
Poem could be guilty of fuch a Miftake, not to give 
it a worle Name, as to put into the Hands of a Man, 


a 


juft going to kill himfelf, that very Book, which of | 


all other ancient Writings moft exprefsly and directly 
forbids the Crime of Self-murder. We are placed 
in this Life, faith Plato *, by the Gods, as Soldiers 
in a Poft or Garrifon, which we ought not to forfake 
without the-Call and Confent of thofe Gods, 2 

ave 
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Art. 7. for February 1737. 83 
have placed us in it. He then asked, what Ac- 
count could be given of this Difficulty, and what 
could be faid in Defence of the Poet? As I had once 
the Honour to be acquainted with Mr. Addifon, and 
have always had a very great Refpect for his Memo- 
ry, I replied; That if this was a Fault, it ought by 
no means to be laid to the Charge of that Gentle- 
man, who only follow’d the common Tract, and re- 
lated nothing but what Plutarch and all the ancient 
Authors, who had fpoken of the Death of this Pa- 
triot, had mentioned long before him. He then de- 
fired to know, what Account could be given of the 
Narratives of thefe Writers; and if ic was true, what 
could be faid of this odd Conduét of Cato, in a Mat- 
ter of fuch Confequence as the flinging away his 
Life? As the Company confifted, as 1 have faid be- 
fore, of Men of Figure and Diftinétion, and who 
were much my Seniors, I did not prefume to declare 
my Opinion; but giving all the Attention I could to 
what was faid upon that Subjeét, I fer down their 
An{wers and Opinions, when I came home, as exact- 
ly as | was able, together with my Remarks and Re- 
flections upon them, which I have now fent you. 
The firft Gentleman that fpoke faid, He believed 
that Cato might not think the Philofopher’s Reafon- 
ing conclufive, nor the Parallel exaétly juft between 
a Soldier’s Garrifon, and the Life of Man: Since the 
Soldier entred upon the firft by his own Will and 
Confent, which cannot be faid of a Man’s Birth and 
Coming into the World. As if God had not a juft 
Power to lay what Commands he pleafes upon his 
own Creatures, without their own Will ahd Con- 
fent. This was one of the Arguments I remember a 
late Writer made ufe of in Defence of Self-murder, 
in avery bad Preface to a very vile Book, 1 mean 
Blunt's Oracles of Reafon; among others of the fame 
Kind, and full as weak and inconclufive, as where he 
faith, there are many lawful Ways tofeek Death in; as 
if, becaufe a Man may lawfully venture his Life in 
publick Seryices, therefore it is lawful for him to 

BF 2 throw 
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throw it away at every Difappointment of Life, and | 


in every Fit of Sullennefs, Peevifhnefs and Difcon- 
tent *. But as this Gentleman liv’d to fee his Error 
and Folly, and made a publick Recantation of them, 
I fhall follow him no further, nor infift any longer up- 


on the Abfurdity of his Arguments. As this Solu. | 
tion did not give any Satista€tion to the Company, | 


the Gentleman that fat next, faid, That Cato might 


think fuch great Calamities, as the Lofs of Liberty, - 


and the Ruin of his Country, were fufhcient Calls 
from the Gods, for him to leave his Poft, and to 
forfake a miferable World. But if we confider the 
many Calamities and Misfortunes that are naturally 
incident to mortal Men, and which by their Courage 
and Virtue they may overcome, we can hardly 
think they could look upon thefe as juft and lawful 
Calls from the Gods, to throw away their Lives, 
and to abandon their Pofts. Such.a Thought is un- 
worthy of a wife and great Man, who cannot but 
know, that a State of Mifery and Affliction, like a 
Storm to a skilful Pilot, or a Field of Battel toa 
brave Soldier, is the very Scene for him to exert him- 
felf in to fhew his Courage, and.to diuplay his Vur- 
tues, and that not to dare to face a:Calamity, but to 
Hy to Death for Refuge againft it, can argue nothing 
but the greateft Cowardice’and. Pufillanimity 5 fance, 
as the Poet faith, 





Facile eff contemuere Vitam 
fortiter ille facit qui mifer effe poteft. 


Any body may defpife Life; he is truly brave that 
dares be miferable. This was the Behaviour of 4 
young Prince in the laft Century, who, when é 
neighbouring Monarch had, hke a Torrent, aver 
run his Country, and almoft fwallowed it up in om 
fingle Campaiga; when Hannibal was aétually at the 
Gates of the Metropolis, and fome propofed v0 fe 

the 
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the Keys of the Town to the Conqueror; when he 
was offer’d the moft tempting Terms to forfake the 
Intereft of his Nation, and was told at the fametime, 
that otherwife he muft infallibly expect to fee the 
Ruin of his Country, he did not delpair or fly to 
Death for Refuge, but made this noble Anfwer, 
That he knew one Way to prevent it, which was, 
to defend it Inch by Inch, and to die in the laft 
Ditch. But the molt ftrange Solution of all was 
that of the Perfon that fpoke laft, who faid, That 
the Fact was fo well attefted, that it could not fairly 
be denied ; but he thought, that, tho’ Cato had the 
Book in his Hand, yet he might not have got quite 
fo far, nor have arrived to that Paflage, which fo 
ftrictly forbids Self-murder. But I can by no means 
approve of this Gentleman’s Opinion, nor imagine 
that Cato, who was fo great an Admirer of the Greek 
Philofophers, and who by his Credit and Intereft had 
recalled them to Rome; who had about a hundred 
Years before been banifh’d from Jtaly, fhould not 
have read this noble Piece, and indecd all the other 
Works of Plato, which were highly efteem’d and 
valued by the Romans; as appears by Tully, fome of 
whofe fineft Books are little more than mere Para- 
phrafes, and fometimes literal Tranflations of the 
Wnitings of that divine Philofopher. But what 
comes home to the Point, and entirely deiiioys this 
Gentleman’s Conjecture, is the Teftimoay of Pla- 
tarch, who, {peaking of the Death of chat Patrior, 
faith exprefsly, That he read that Book twice over 
that very Night before he killed himfelf*. You 
may perhaps by this time, Sir, defire to know my 
own Opinion, and the Solution I would give of this 
Difficulty. I will tell you then, I think thofe Gen« 
tlemen went upon a wrong Scent, for want of con- 
fidering the different Tenets and Principles of the 
ancient Philofophers. Plato, as every body knows, 
Wasa Difciple of Socrates, and the Author of a Se& 
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of wife Men that were called by his Name, who 
condemned Self-murder, and look’d upon it asa 
Crime and Offence againft the Gods. In which they 
were certainly in the right: But, Sir, this was not 
the Cafe of the Roman Patriot: He was neither a So- 
cratick nor a Platonick Philofopher, but a Difciple 
of Zeno the Father of the Stoicks, who was fo far 
from thinking Suicide unlawful, and an Offence a- 
gainit the Gods, that they publickly allowed of it, 
and on fome Occafions commended it as a glorious 
and heroical Action. You will perhaps fay, Sir, 
they were entirely in the wrong; I own it: Bur 
this is not the Queftion. It is, what was their fettled 
Principle and Opinion ? One of the Maxims of Zeno 
the Father of the Stoicks, as you may fee in Diogenes 
Laertius, and Stanley’s Lives of the Philofophers, was, 
that a wife Man, that is to fay, a Stoick, ought, up- 
on fome * Occafions, to difpatch himieif, and flin 
away his own Life: As when the Good of his 
Country, or the Advantage of his Friends required it 
of him; when he was deprived of his Senfes, op- 
prefled with exceffive Grief; and laftly, when he 
laboured under any defperate Diftemper. The fame 
Philofopher, in another Place quoted by Stobeus, af- 
firms, That a + wife Man may lawfully break off the 
Thread of his Life, which a wicked Man cannot 
juftly do, becaufe he has not refrained from Vice, nor 
attained to perfeé&t Virtue. And what Zeno recom- 
mended by his Words, he confirm’d by his Practice 
and Example: For having || broken one of his Fin- 
gers 


* Sapiens feipfum, fi ita Occafio ferat, e vite educit. Diog. 
Laert. 8. 133. 

Si Patrie f{cilicet & Amicorum id exigant Emolumenta, vel fi 
nimio Dolori obnoxius fiat, vel fenfuum Ufu deftituatur, aut mor- 
bo laboret defperato. Sran/ey. Edit. Lat. Lipfie 1711. Vol. U. 

ag. 615. 
oa ieee Vitam reéte poteft abrumpere, nequit Jmprobus, 
quia omni Vita nunquam Virtutem affequitur, Vitiumq; devitat. 
Stanley, ibid. &&F Stobeus, c. 4. proEd. Ethic. p. 182. . 
| Ex ¢ ganiis LTioy wesoemave 4 F Daxnwrov ampere ppntt, % 
penua ¢7Terd mow Smmvitas €au7oy. Diog. Laert. Edit. Pear- 
fon. p. 171. Cum 
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gers at eighty-eight Years of Age, he went home 
and difpatched himfelf, fome fay by a Halter, others 
by ftarving himfelf to Death. And this is confirm- 
ed by Seneca, who was himfelf a Stoick; and that 
in relation to Cato: for {peaking of his Death, he is 
fo far from cenfuring and blaming it, that, in many 
Places of his Works, he extols it to the Skies; and 
in one particularly faith, That fuch an Aétion, which 
had been blameable in another Perfon, was glorious 
and commendable in Cato*. So that though he 
might have a juft Efteem for Plato, and be a great 
Admirer of his Writings, it does not follow trom 
thence, that he muft agree with him in every thing. 
Though he might be delighted with his Notion of 
the Soul’s Immortality, he might diffent from him as 
to this particular Point of the Unlawfulnefs of Sui- 
cide. So that though he read his Phedo, and, as 
Plutarch faith, perus’d it twice over at that time, nay, 
though he ftabb’d himfelf with this very Book in 
his Hand, there was no Oddnefs or Contradiétion at 
all in his Conduét: Since in this he aéted confiftent 
with himfelf, and according to the Principles of his 
own Philofophy. This, Sir, feems to be the 7u- 
gulum Caufe, to unty the Knot, and to folve the 
Difficulty at once. I was once of Opinion, that 
Mr. Addifonx had not confidered this, nor fhewn a 
due Regard to that Notion of the Sroick Philofo- 
phy, by reafon of the feeming Doubr and Remorfe, 
he puts into the Mouth of his dying Hero, about 
the Lawfulnefs of that Aétion, which feems to be 
out of Character. 


F 4 And 


Cum e fchola abiret lapfus digitum fregit atqs fic domum fe 
conferens vel, ut alii dicunt, eo ipfo Loco vitam Laqueo finivit; 
a cum fame paulatim vitam fibi ademiffe dicentitus. Stan/ey, 


* Mors enim illa que in Catone gloriofa eft, in alio turpis & 
crubifcenda. Sener. Epiff. , , 
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And yet methinks a Beam of Light breaks in 
On my departing Soul——Alas! I fear 
I’ve been too haftye——Oh ye Powers that fearch 
The Heart of Man and weigh his inmoft Thoughts, 
If Ihave done amifs, impute it not: 
The Beft may err: but You ave good, &c. 

Act V. Scene 4, 


But upon fecond Thoughts, I verily believe that ex- 
cellent Man had another thing in View, and that he 
artfully flung in thefe Lines, as an Antidote and Pre- 
fervative, left he fhould feem to favour and encou- 
rage Self-murder, in a Country whofe Natives, ei- 
ther by the Climate or Temperature of the Air, or 
fomething in their Natural Conftitutions, are ob- 
ferved to be more guilty of it than any other Nation 
in the World. But as this is only a Conjecture of 
my own, I will leave it with you as fuch, without 
laying a greater Strefs upon it than it will bear-—~ 
But, Sir, after all the pompous Encomiums, that 
have been made by the Poets and Orators, upon the 
Death of Cato, I cannot help thinking, that there 
was fomething of Self at the Bottom, fomething of 
perfonal Pique againft Cefar. Their Charaéters 
and Views, you know, were as directly oppofite as 
Fire and Water. Cato made it his Bufinefs to thwart 
and oppofe him in every thing. He never was guilty, 
faith an * ancient Writer, of Bribery at an Election, 
but one in his Life, and that was to exclude Ce/ar 
from the Confulfhip. He took all Opportunities to 
fhew his Ill-will towards that Senator, and in a very , 
nice and critical Junéture, I mean Cataline’s Confpt- 
racy; by the home Glances that he gave, and the 
broad Hints he flung out in his Speech, he fhewed 
plainly, he would have been glad to have fixed the 
Guilt of it upon him, and involved him in that cri- 
minal Affair. I believe, therefore, that one —_ 

0 


_* Ut Cefar excluderetur Cato femel Largitionem non abnuit. 
i guste by Memory, but d think the Words are Tully’s. 
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of his Death, befides the Love of his Country, was 
the Dread he was in of falling into the Hands of his 
Enemy, and being made a gazing Stock, and led 
Captive to adorn his Triumph, which would certain- 
ly have been his Cafe; fince it cannot be fuppofed 
that he, who could be fo mean and impolitick, as to 
expofe Cato’s Figure and Effigy in that publick 
Shew, would have been more favourable to his Per- 
fon, if he had fallen into his Hands. I call it mean 
and impolitick, fince it was infulting over a brave 
Man, who died in the Caufe of his Country, and 
was fo far from adding to Ce/ar’s Glory, that it ra- 
ther ferved to fully and darken it; fince it could not 
but awaken a Spirit of Liberty in the People, and 
draw Tears from the Beholders, who looked upon 
him as their common Father, and bewailed him as 
the lait of the Romans. Such a Sighr, I fay, could 
not but cloud and overcaft the Glory of that Day, 
and fully the Triumph of the Conqueror: Who 
fome Years after fella Sacrifice himfelf to thofe Li- 
berties he had deftroy’d, and appeas’d the Manes of 
Cato and Pompey the Great, at the Feet of whofe 
Statue (as Shake/pear has it ) 


———— Which all the while ran Blood, 
Great Cafar fell. 


I am, 
aia, 
Yours, &c. 
Seance ith 
ARTICLE VIIL 


An Hiftorical and Critical Account of the moft 
eminent Claflic Authors iz Poetry and Hi- 
ftory. In three Parts, By the Reverend Ed- 

ward 
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ward Manwaring. Odfavo, Pages 365. Be- 
fides an Introduétion, Dedication, and Table 
of Contents. London: Printed for W. Innys 
and R. Manby, at the Weft-End of St. Paul’s, 


1737> 
HE Defign of this Work, is to recommend 


and render the Authors it treats of more in- 
telligible, to fuch as underftand the Languages in 
which they were wrote; and to inform others who 
cannot, what are the Beauties and Artsof the Poets 
in their feveral Compofitions; and what is the Per- 
fection of the moft valuable Greek and Latiz Hittori- 
ans: and finally, to inftil into all, thofe grand Ideas, 
noble Sentiments and moral Inftruétions, which are 
here collected from their Writings. 

In the firft Pages of the Work, our Author in- 
{tructs us in the Nature, the Matter, and the diffe- 
rent Kinds of Poetry; where fome Thoughts occur 
relating to that ot the Hebrews. The feveral Species 
of Poetry are next confidered. The Paftoral has the 
firft Place ; in which Zheocritus is the firft Writer 
we meet with: and here we find the Subjects of his 
Idylliums diftinétly infifted on; a Character of them 
is afterwards given. 

Virgil {ucceeds Theocritus in this fort of Compofi- 
tion: He improved upon his Predeceffor, and 1s 
efteemed the compleateft in this Way of all the La- 
tins, We fee here the Arguments of his Eclogues 
fet in a critical Light ; and the Names of fome other 
of the Latins who wrote Poems of the fame Deno- 
mination. 

After the Pafforal comes Epic Poetry; which has 
the Preference of all other, for its Univerfality of 
Matter, and Majefty of Verfe. It is agreed, that 
Homer and Virgil have excelled all othersin this kind. 
Mr. Manwaring has given us a copious Summary of 
the two chief Performances of thefe unparallel’d 
Matters, the Jad and Zeid. The firft of a 

2 iles 
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fliles the moft perfect Poem in the World, a univer- 
fal Treafure of human Knowledge, a compleat Pi- 
ture of all natural Things, which nothing but a Ge- 
nius like that of Homer’s could imitate, while itlelf 
was inimitable. ‘The Diction, Sentiments, Figures 
and Difpofition of it, exceed even the Meafure of 
human Capacity. Vrgil’s Georgics, which he was 
feven Years in compoting, declare his indefatiga- 
ble Induftry. Our Author cenfures the laft fix Books 
of the 4Eneid as inaccurate: there was little more 
than half the Time {pent upon them, that was be- 
ftowed on the fix preceding, and they are, he fays, an 
Evidence how imperfect the Underttandings of the 
brighteft Men are, when not affifted by artful Cor- 
rections and reiterated Perufals. 

Satyr is the Branch of Poetry next infifted on. 
Mr. Manwaring informs us of its Rife, its original 
Nature, the Changes that have fince happened in it, 
and to whom they are owing. /oraceand ‘fuvenal are 
the moft eminent in this Way. Our Author’s Re- 
marks on the Writings of thefe two Poets, extend 
only to fuch of their Satyrs as recommend Virtue, 
and expofe Vice in a more general Manner. 

In treating on Lyric Poetry he tells us, it was fo 
termed becaufe fung with the Harp, was the Poetry 
of the Hebrews, and in Antiquity is prior toall other. 
It was called Ode, becaufe tung ; and whereas it was 
continued at firit, it was divided by Pindar into 
Strophes, Antittrophes and Epodes. This Divifion, 
we are told, was taken trom that of the Chorus in 
Tragedy, which at firft was alfo continued like the 
Ode. J£/chylus began this Divifion of the Chorus, 
which was a great Ornament to the Greek Stage. So- 
phocles followed the Praétice, and all the Poets after 
him. Pindar, who was feven Years younger than 
“Efchylus, happily imitated this Divifion in his 
Odes, which is thought to be the Caufe of that ini- 
mitable Sublime, that carries him with fo much Fa- 
cility and Freedom bevond all the Flights of the o- 
ther Lyric Poets. We have little left us of the 

Greek 
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Greek Lyrics, but Pindar’s Odes, two Odes of Sap. 
pho, and thole of Anacreon. 

After an Account of Pindar and a Character of 
his Writings, as alfo of Perfius and his Satyrs, Mr, 
Manwaring informs us, that the firft Lyric Poetr 
among the Romans were the Hymnsof the Saiz, and the 
unpolifhed Songs fung!at the Table in Honour of the 
Heroes.In concert with Quintilian our Author pronoun 
ces Horace to be the only Poet that deferves mention. 
ing in this way. He attempts no other Abftrad 
here but that of his Philofophy: the Precepts of 
which, he tells us, are, “© That the Brevity of our 
«¢ Lives cuts fhort our Hopes, that we ought not to 
“ be follicitous for to-morrow, that Friendfhip and 
“© Love fhould be as lafting as Life, that Innocence 
** and Purity of Life is every where protected by the 
“ Gods, that our Misfortunes are to be lightned by 
*¢ Patience, that God humbles the exalted, and ex: 
¢ alts the humble, that the greateft Conquett is to 
“ fubduc our felves, that Equanimity of ‘Temper is 
“ our Happinefs in all Conditions of Life, that by 
“¢ Virtue we arrive at Immortality, that nothing can 
“¢ make the Juft forfeit his Refolutions, that Power 
“ without Prudence deftroys itfelf, that Obedience 
*© to God is our only Support, that the more we 
“© deny ourfelves, the more God will blefs us, the 
““ more we covet, the more we fhall want, that 
true Repentance for Sin is to extirpate Vice, that 
he is only happy, who enjoys with Wifdom the 
“¢ Bleflings of Heaven.” After this Mr. Manwa- 
ring cites the Praifes which Scaliger and Quintilian 
have beftowed upon this Author, and vindicates him 
from an Imputation of the former, which he appre: 
hends to be groundlefs. His own Judgment of him, 
and of Pindar together, is, “ that he cxceeds Pin 
“* dar in the Variety of his Subjeét-matter, but does 
** not come up to him in the Character of his Odes. 
“© Horace, ays he, fooths the Imagination with fmooth 
“© and fofs Airs: Pindar ftrikes us with Vehemency 
“of Numbers, Dythyrambic Terms and fublime 

I “© Thoughts. 
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«“ Thoughts. Horace, as if he always kept his Eye 
“ on the Lyric Mufe, rifes, but not out of fight; 
«“ expatiates, but in Meafure; flows, but, for the 
“ moft Parr, with a gentle Courfe. Pindar is im- 
“© menfe in his Flight, unbounded in his Fxcurfions, 
“ and astapid in his Courfe, as the impetuous Tor- 
“ rent defcending froma Precipice. Horace isa moft 
“ valuable School-Author, but requires a Matter of 
““ Language and Poetry to make a tolerable Con- 
“ {truction.” 

Dramatick Poetry comes next to be confidered. It 
includes Tragedy and Comedy, and has its Name 
from the Greek Word Drang, which fignifies to act 5 
for this Poetry imitates by Action. Its Origin is de- 
duced by the Learned from the Celebration of the 
firft feftival Days, when the primitive People met to- 
gether at their Harveft-home to worfhip the Gods in 
Sacrifices, and after this religious Devotion, to en- 
joy each other in mutual Mirth and Relaxation from 
Bufinefs.—Tragedy and Comedy, therefore, derive 
their Being from the divine Worfhip of the Hea- 
thens. The Word Comedy, our Author tells us, 
imports a Village-fong; but fome, as he adds, derive 
the Term from others, which fignify finging and riot- 
ing; becaufe thefe Songs were ufed on teftival Days. 
The old Comedy, as well as Tragedy, was fimple 
Verfe, which the Chorus fung to the Tune of the 
Pipe, as they walked round the fmoaking Altars, or 
as they ftood ftill, or as they returned. At firft the 
Chorus received an Addition of one Perfon, who an- 
{wered the Chorus alternately, and gave Variety and 
Improvement to the Mufick. After thisa fecond, then 
athird, till at laft the Perfons and Apparatus of the 
Stage were produced. 

It is not agreed who were the firft Authors of Co- 
medy. The Scicilians and Athenians both lay claim 
to the Invention: Mr. Manwaring fets down both 
their Pretenfions. It had, he fays, a threefold Di- 
vifion, from the Age of the Writers, called old, 
middie, and new. Thefe are here amply treated of, 
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and a large Account given of the chief Performances 
of the greateft Matters: as riffophanes, Plautus, 
Terentius, &c. 

Tragedy, as our Author remarks, in the original, 
fignifies a Goat-fong, fo termed from the Goat fa. 
crificed to Bacchus, in whofe Honour Tragedy was 
ufed. This Poetry was firft atted in the Vintage, 
which made the Grammarians derive the Name from 
the Lees of Wine, in Greek, Zrux; and the com- 


pound Word, in Ariflophanes, is Tru-gody, or the , 


Lees-fong, becaufe the Actors befmeared their Faces 
with the Lees of Wine. The Progrefs of this Spe- 
cies of Poetry is here traced, and the Works of Sv. 
phocles, Euripides, and Livius Andronicus are characte: 
rifed. This concludes what Mr. Manwaring has to 
fay concerning the Poets. 

The Hiftorians are what heafterwards defcants on, 
Hiftory, as he fays, isa faithful Expofition of paft 
Tranfaétions, and differs from Poetry in the Circum- 
{tances of the Narrations, which ought always tobe 
real; whereas Poetry is a Reprefentation of Things, 
not as they really are, but as they probably might, 
or neceffarily muft have happened. After a_ brief 
Mention of Sanchoniathon, Manetho, Berofus, &c. 
extracted from Vofius, Mr. Manwaring proceeds to 
a more copious Accountof fuch Greek and Latin Hi- 
ftorians as he had himfelf more particularly perufed 
and confidered. Thefe are Thucydides, Xenophon, Liv 
vy, Q, Curtius, Tacitus and Salluff. We have here 
a concile Summary of their feveral Writings, in 
which are pointed out their Defeéts as well as Beau: 
ties. 


three Parts: What has been faid is fufficient to give 
an Idea of the two former: The laft is entitled, 
Index of the Rules of Poetry and Hiftory by Interroga- 
tories for the Ufe of Schools. Inthis the Author has 
not followed the common Method of immediately 
fubjoining each Refponfe to its refpe&ive Query; 
bur, under each Head, has thrown all the Queftions 
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relating thereto into one Section, and has done the 
fame by the Anfwers, inthe next fucceeding it; con- 
necting the one with the other by literal References. 
Thefe Rules are, 1. Poetic, of Comedy, Tragedy, 
Epic Poetry, the Lyric and Beucolic Species, Satyr, 
Elegy, Epigram, and Epitaph. 2. Hiftorical, which 
are under no fuch Divifion as the other. 





ARTICLE IX. 


An Abftraét of the fecond Volume of the Hiftory 
of China. 


HIS Volume begins with an Account of the 
i Antiquity and Extent of the Chine/e Monar- 
chy. China, fays our Author, has this Advantage 
over all other Nations, that for upwards of four 
thoufand Years it has been governed, almoft without 
Interruption, by its own native Princes, and with 
little Deviation either in Attire, Morals, Laws, Cu- 
ftoms, or Manners, from the wile Inftitutions of its 
firft Legiflators. 

As the Inhabitants find within themfelves every 
thing neceffary for the Convenience and even Delight 
of Life, fo, wanting no foreign Affiftance, they have 
always affected a Shynefs to the Commerce of Stran- 
gers. Their Ignorance of diftant Countries flatter- 
ed them with the fond Perfuafion, that they were 
Mafters of the whole World, that they poffeffed 
the greateft Part of it, and that whatever was not 
China was barbarous ; which Prejudice, fays Father 
Du Halde, joined to the natural Solidity of the Peo- 
ple, has, without doubt, contributed very much to 
the conftant Uniformity of their Manners. 

Whatever the Vulgar amongft the Chinefe may 
fancy or pretend, the Learned and their beft Hifto- 
rians, far from extending their A&ra back into imagi- 
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nary Ages beyond the Creation of the World, carr 
their Chronology no higher than Fobi, whom they 
confider as the Founder of their Empire; reckoning 
all the Time preceding him as fabulous. This Epo- 
cha will fall about two hundred Years after the De. 
luge, agreeable to the Computation of our Septua. 
gint. Other of their Writers date their Monarchy 
but from the Reign of Yao, who, according to the 
former, was only their fitth Emperor; but fhould 
any one, as we are here told, prefume to reduce it 
lower, he would not only be ridiculed but feverely 
chaftized, if not put to Death. 

Certain it is, the Father fays, that China was in 
habited above 2155 Ycars before the Birth of Chrift, 
which is demonttrable by an Eclipfe which happened 
that Year, and is recorded in the Chinc/e Hiftory. So 
that for 4000 Years and more this Imperial Throne 
has been enjoyed, without Interruption, by twenty- 
two different Families, wherein they reckon two 
hundred and thirty-four Emperors, who reigned fuc- 
ceflively till the Invafion of the King of Zartary, 
who, about eighty-five Years fince, made himfelf 
Mafter of the Crown, and has been fuccceded by 
three Emperors of his Family. This Conqueft, of 
which fome Particulars are here recited, was made, 
as the Father fays, with the moft furprizing Facility, 
through the Mifunderftanding of the Chine/e, and 
the divers Factions which divided both the Court 
and the Empire. 

It is almoft impofiible to enter into a Detail of the 
things related in this Volume, without repeating 
fomewhat that has been infifted on in the former. 


es 


It is too often the Fault of the French Writers to © 


confound and jumble their Subje&ts, fo that thol 
Parts which, to form a regular Syftem, fhould be 
conneéted, are diflocated, and thrown into the mol 
improper Situations. This may be owing to. the 
Warmth and Brisknefs of their Imaginations, thi 
difturbs the Order of their Ideas, and is inconfiftes! 


with that Accuracy of Method which is more nate, 
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ral to the Exglifo Genius: we fhould have been ob- 
liged to our Tranflators, if in modellmg this Work, 
they had taken fome Pains in digefting the Matter of 
it in fuch a Manner, as might have fome how reme- 
died this Inconvenience: I {hall contribute all I am 
able to it in the Sequel of this Difcourfe, by taking 
as little notice as poflible of thofe Circumftances 
treated of here, which occur in our former Article 
upon this Hiftory. I pats over therefore what is 
here faid relating to the Authority of the Emperor, 
his Equipage, and the Ceremony with which he goes 
out of his Palace 3 as well as of the Expence of his 
Houfhold, and of the Seals of the Empire; likewife 
what follows of the Chinefe Form of Government, 
the different Tribunals, the Mandarins, the Honours 
that are paid them, their Power, and their Offices. 
A competent Idea may be formed of thefe, by the 
Extracts inferted in the foregoing Number, and there 
are Topics of another Nature that are to be enlarged 
onin this: Not that they are of greater Importance, 
but for the fake of Variety, that we may enable the 
Reader to frame as full and comprehenfive a Notion 
of this wonderful Nation, as the Work before us 
will admit of ; which Intention is inconfiftent with 
our expatiating more than is neceffary upon the fame 
Things. 

In the Chapter treating of the military Govern- 
ment, and Forces of the Empire, the Forts, Soldi- 
ers, Arms and Artillery; Father Da Halde gives us 
an Account of the Introduction of Cannon into ge- 
neral Ufe in China. ‘Though the Ufe of Gunpow- 
der, fays he, is very ancient in China, Artillery is but 
modern, and they have feldom made ule of Powder 
fince it was invented, but for Fire-works, in which 
the Chine/e excel; there were however three or four 
Bombards at the Gates of Nan king, ancient enough 
to make one judge that they had fome Knowledge of 
Artillery, and yet they feem’d to be ignorant of its 
Ule, for they ferve for nothing but to be fhewn as 
Curiofities; they have alfo Pattereroes in their Build- 
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ings on the Sea-coaft, but have not Skill enough to 
make ufe of them. 

It was in the Year 1621. that the City of Macao 
prefented the Emperor with three Pieces of Cannon, 
and Men to take care of them; of which they made 
the firft Trial in the Prefence of the Mandarins, who 
were in a great Surprize and Confternation, when 
they faw that after one of the Pieces was fired, it re- 
coil’d, and kill’d a Portuguefe and three Chine/e, who 
did not withdraw foon enough. 

Thefe Pieces were carry’d to the Frontiers of the 
Empire next to Zartarvy, the Inhabitants of which 
coming in Crowds near the great Wall, were fo 
frighted at the Deftru€tion they made when they 
were fired, that they fled, and durft not venture to 
return any more. 

In the Year 1636, whena Perfecution was carried 
on againft the Preachers of the Gofpel, who had con. 
cealed themfelves for ten Years without daring to ap- 
pear, the Zartars made a new Irruption into the Em- 
pire; the Mandarins deliberated concerning the ne- 
ceffary Means of oppofing the Invafions of thele 
Barbarians, and talk’d of fortifying the Towns, and 
furnifhing them with Artillery ; and remembring 
they had often heard Dr. Paul Sin fay, that the Mil- 
fionaries underftood the Art of cafting great Guns, 
they befought the Emperot immediately to command 
P. Adam Schaal, Prefident of the Tribunal of the 


Mathematicks, to caft fome ; his Majefly was defi- . 


rous to know beforehand of this Father if he had 
ever done it; but the Mandarins taking upon them- 
felves to make the Enquiry, befought the Emperor 
to haften the Order, which they were perfuaded 
would have the defired Effect. 

They obtained what they requefted, and going to 
make the Father a Vifit, under Pretence of propofing 
fome Difficulty in Aftronomy, they ask’d him Que: 
{tions concerning feveral Parts of the Mathematicks, 
and queftion’d him as it were accidentally, if he ut 
derftood the Method of cafting great Guns ? The 
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Father replying, that he underftood the Principles 
thereof, they immediately prefented him the Empe- 
yor’s Orders. The Miffionary excufed himfelt in 
vain, by faying, that the Practice was quite different 
from the Theory, for obey he muft, and inftruct the 
Workmen; accordingly they afligned him a proper 
Place near the Palace, that he might be aititted 
therein by the Eunuchs of the Court. 

Some time afterwards the feveral Pieces of Work- 
manfhip in Opticks, Staticks, Architecture civil and 
military, and feveral Inftruments of Wood and Cop- 
per, that P. Ferdinand Verbieft had made for the 
Obfervatory at Peking, perfuaded the Mandarins that 
he could not be lefs skilful in founding Cannon to 
defend the Empire againft the Infults of its Enemies, 
and efpecially certain Banditti, whoinfefted the Bor- 
ders of China, and the Frontier-Provinces, from 
whence it was difficult to chafe them. 

For this reafon they prefented a Memorial to the 
Emperor, in which they petition’d for an Order that 
P. Verbieft, for the Prefervation of the State, might 
inftruct Workmen in the Manner of founding and 
making of Cannon; the Miffionary, who had read 
in the Memoirs of the Church of Peking, that un- 
der the laft Family of the Chinefe Emperors, they 
made ufe of this Means to introduce into the Empire 
a great Number of Evangelical Workmen, believ’d 
that the Service which he fhould do fo great a 
Prince, would not fail to render him a Favourer of the 
Chriftian Religion, fo that he caft 130 Pieces of 
Cannon with wonderful Succefs. 

Some time after, as our Author goes on, the Coun- 
cil of chief Mandarins of War prefented a Memori- 
alto the Emperor, acquainting him with the Necef- 
fity they were in of having 320 Pieces of different 
Bores, after the European Fafhion; the Emperor 
complied, and ordered them to be caft; and that 


Nan hoai gin, as the Chinefe called Father Verbie/?s 
fhould over-fee the won fe 
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The Father obeyed the Imperial) Order, and on 
the 11th of february 1681, gave them the Models, 
which were approved of, and an Order was fent to 
the Tribunal, that has the Overfight of the publick 
Buildings and Works, to apply to the Bufinefs with- 
out Lots of Time, and furnifh for this Purpofe all 
things neceffary. 

They employ’d above a Year in making thefe 
Cannon; the greate Difficulty that the Father had, 
procceded from the Eunuchs of the Court, who 
could not bear to fee a Stranger fo much in the good 
Graces of the Emperor, and therefore ufed their ut- 
moift Endeavours to hinder the Succefs of the Work; 


they complain’d every Moment of the Slownefs of . 


the Workmen, while they caufed the Metal to be 
ftolen away by the under Officers of the Court: As 
foon as one of the largeft Guns was finifh’d, but be: 
fore it could be poliith’d on the Infide, they thruf 
an Iron-Ball into the Bore with great Violence, to 
render it ufelefs; but the Father, after having loaded 
it with Powder through the Touch-hole, fired it of, 
and the Ball was forc’d out with fuch a terrible 
Noife, that the Emperor hearing it in the Palace 
was defirous of having it immediately repeated. 
W hen all the Cannon were finifhed they were taken 
to the Foot of the Mountains, half a Day’s Journey 
Weft from Peking, in order to make a Trial ol 
them; whither feveral Mandarins went to fee them 
difcharg’d; as did likewife the Emperor himfelf, af 
ter having been informed of the Succefs of the Tr: 
al: he took with him his whole Court, feveral Go- 
vernors of Weftern Zartary who happened to be 
then at Peking, and the principal Officers in the 
Army; they loaded them in his Prefence, and di 
charged them feveral times againft fuch Places as lt 
directed. 

Perceiving that the Balls hit the Places they wet 
aim’d at, by the Care that the Father took in diret 
ing them by his Inftruments, he was fo greatly plealet 
that he made a folemn Feaft for the Zartarian Go 
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yernors, and principal Officers of the Army, under 
the Tents, and in the middle of the Field, drinking 
out of his golden Cup to the Health of his P’ather- 
in-law, Officers, and evenof thofe who directed the 
Cannon with fo much Exacinets. 

At length, addrefling himfclt to P. Verbie/t, who 
was near his Tent, and whom he had {tnt for into his 
Prefence, he faidto him, the Cannons that you made 
the leaft Year were very ferviceable againft the 
Rebels, and I am _ well fatished with your Services; 
and then taking off his furr’d Vett, which was very 
valuable, and alfo his Gown, he prefented them to 
him asa Teftimony of his Friendthip. 

They continued feveral Days to make a Proof of 
the Guns, and difcharg’d 23000 Balls to the Satif- 
faction of the Mandarins. It was at this time that 
the Father compoled a Treatife of the founding of 
Cannons, and of their Ufe, and prefented it to the 
Emperor, with forty-four Tables of Figures necefla- 
ry for the Underftanding of this Art, and of the In- 
ftruments proper to Icvel the Cannon, that they 
might carry to any particular Dittance. 

By this Relation we fee (which indeed was the chief 
Reafon of my reciting it) what Foundation there is 
for an Opinion that has long been current, of the 
great Antiquity of heavy Aruilery in China, which 
it has been pretended was in Ule there long before 
their Invention in Europe: ThisStory of our Author 
gives little or no Countenance to fuch a Notion. 

It is followed in this Volume by an Account of 
the Policy of the Chinefe, as well in the Cities, for 
the Prefervation of Regularity, as in the great Roads, 
for the Safety and Commodioufnefs of Travellers : 
Of the Cuftom-Houfe, Pofts, €7c. 

There is hardly any thing from which we collect 
a sreater [dea of a People than the Magnificence and 
Utility of their publick Works. The Chinefe are to 
be admired for the Beauty as well as Convenience of 
their High-ways. The Canals, as our Author tells 
Usy which run almoft throughout the Country, are 
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bordered with Keys of Free-ftone; and in low, 
marfhy and watery Places, they have raifed very long 
Caufeways for the Benefit of Travellers. The Roads 
are commonly broad, fmooth and level: They have 
made Paffages even over the highefl Mountains, by 
cutting through Rocks, lowering the Tops of great 
Hills, and filling up the Valleys. In fome Provinces 
they are like fo many great Walks, between two 
Rows of tall Trees; and fometimes inclofed between 
two parallel Walls about cight Foot high, to pre- 
vent Paffengers from entring into the Fields, but 
which have Openings into the Crofs-ways leading to 
different Towns. In fome of the main ones there 
are at proper Diftances Benches to reft upon, fo framed, 
as to guard as well againft the Cold of Winter as the 
Heat of Summer: It is ufual for the Mandarins who 
are dilmiffed from their Employments, as they return 
from Court into their own Country, to recommend 
themfelves by Works of this Nature. 

This is all extremely agreeable, but it muft not be 
without its Contraft. There is not any Place any 
more than any Man in which every thing 1s to be 
found that one would wifh for. In Exgland the 
Roads are very bad; intolerably and inexcutably fo, 
for a Kingdom that maintains fuch an Army, and re- 
lieves fuch {warms of idle Mifcreants as above two 
thirds of our Poor are, at the Expence of fo vafta 
Treafure as is confumed on them; but then our Inns, 
within and without, are fit for the Reception of 
Princes: Now, on the contrary, in China, where 
the Roads are fo delightful, nothing can be fo wretch- 
ed or worfe contrived than the Houfes of Entertain- 
ment, which are yet numerous enough on them. In- 
deed our Author makes an Exception to this, in Fa- 
vour of the greateft Roads of all, where he fays they 
are very large and handfome ; but then even in theie, 
if you have not an itinerant Bed, you mutt be forced 
to take up with a Mat tolieon. And then again, 
as here you are every where fupplied with Plenty of 
eood Proyifion, but at an exorbitant Rate; fo there, 
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on the other hand, it’s rare to meet withany Fifh, or 
the leaft Bit of Meat in their Inns ; neverthelefs, you 
may provide your felf in many Places with Wild- 
Fowl at alow Price, and Pheafants fo enormoufly 
cheap, as to purchafe four for Five-pence. 

In the Refidue of this Chapter, Father Du Halde 
defcribes the Manner of the Mandarins travelling, 
with their Accommodations ; which are by nomeans 
like thofe of our Noblemen. The Stages they are 
to go each Day are fixed, and at the End of each is 
a Houfe for their Lodging, where their Charges are 
defrayed by the Emperor. Of thefe Houfes fome 
are better than others. They are of a moderate Big- 
nefs, and this is their general Model: they have two 
Courts, and two principal Buildings; one is at the 
Bottom of the firft Court, and is a large open Hall 
appointed to receive Vifits; theother, which bounds 
the fecond Court, is divided into three, that in the 
middle ferves for an Anti-chamber to the two great 
Rooms on each fide, and which have each a Clofet 
behind: this Difpofition is very common in the 
Houfes of moft People of any Diftinétion: the Hall 
and Anti-chamber are adorned with two large Lan- 
thorns of tranfparent Silk, hung up in the manner 
of a branch’d Candleftick; the Gate towards the 
Street, and of the two Courts, are each of them 
lighted with two great Paper Lanthorns, adorn’d 
with large Figures. 

The Laws of the Empire have made excellent 
Provifion againft the ufual Danger of the Highway, 
by ordering Towers to be ercctedevery where at pro- 
per Diftances, with Centinels and Guards: thefe 
Laws are carefully obferved in the Province of Pe- 
king, though in the others, there is too much Remifl- 
nels in the Execution of them. 

The Cuftom-houfes in China are much more mo- 
derate thanthofe of the Indies, where their Vifits are 
made without any Regard to Humanity or Shame; 
they fearch no Perfon, and but very feldom open the 
Bales; and when it is a Man that makes a tolerable 
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Appearance, they not only forbear to infpeé& his 
Chefts, but they take nothing of him; We /ce plain. 
ly, fay they, that the Gentleman is no Merchant. 

In every Place where there are Pofts there is a 
Mandarin to take care of them; all the Poft-horfes 
bel ‘long to the Emperor, and no body ts to make ufe 
of them but the Couriers of the Empire, the Off- 
cers, and Perfons who are fent from Court: Suchas 
have Difpatches from the Emperor have their Wri- 
tings inclofedin a great Roll covered with a Piece of 
yellow Silk, which they carry in a Scarf that hangs 
down their Backs; they are commonly People of 
fome Note, and are attended by feveral Gentlemen : 
their Horfes are but mean in outward Appearance, 
but they are very ferviceable, and able to perform 
long Journeys; they commonly ride fixty or feventy 
Lys without changing. 

There is no fuch thing as hereditary Nobility in 
China. All Honours there are the Fruits of Learn- 
ing, and taking their Degrees is their Advancement 
to Dignity. Our Author, who had faid a great deal 
on this Subject in the foregoing Volume, enlarges 
upon it in this alfo; but as it is a common Topic 
with all the Writers upon China, we may difpente 
with any further mention of it in this Abftraé. 

Father Dz Halde or our Editors next treat of the 
Fertility of the Lands in China, of their Agriculture, 
and the Efteem they have for thofe that apply themfelves 
thereto; after which follows a Difcourfe of the In- 
genuity of their Mechanicks, and the Induftry of 
the common People. 

I fhall take notice of fome Particulars that relate 
to the laft Heads. ‘The Japan’d Works, the beau- 
ciful Porcelain, and the different Sort of Silks of ex- 
cellent Workmanfhip, that are imported from this 
Country, are fufficient Proofs of the Ingenuity of the 

Chinefe Workmen: they are not lefs skilful in inge- 
nious Performances in Ebony, Shells, Ivory, Amber, 
and Coral; their carved Works, as well as theif 
publick Buildings, fuch as the Gates of great er 
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the triumphal Arches, their Bridges, and their Tow- 
ers, have fomething in them great and noble : Ina 
word, fays our Author, they fucceed equally in all 
kinds of Arts that are neceflary for the common ufes 
of Life, or for the Conveniences thereof. 

Ic is true, their Invention is not fo good as that of 
our Mechanicks, but the Tools they make ufe of are 
more fimple, and they can imitate, exactly enough, 
any Pattern that 1s brought them out of Europe 5 fo 
that at prefent they are able to make Watches, Clocks, 
Glafs, Muskets, Piftols, and feveral other things, ot 
which they had no Notion, or made but very imper- 
fectly. There are Mechanicks of all forts in every 
City, fome of which work in their Shops, and o- 
thers go from Street to Street to offer their Service 
to fuch as want it: the greateft Part work in the 
Houfes of private Perfons; for Inftance, if you want 
a Suit of Cloaths, the Tailor comes early in the 
Morning to your own Houfe, and returns home in 
the Evening: itis the fame with other Employments; 
even the Smiths themfelves bring their Tools along 
with them, their Anvils, and their Stoves, to make 
things of common Service. 

A great Number of Barbers are continually walk- 
ing the Streets with a little kind of Bell, to give no- 
tice of their Approach to fuch as want to make ufe 
of them. They carry on their Shoulders a Stool, 
their Bafon, their Kettle and Fire, with a Toweland 
Comb-cafe, and immediately, in the Street, or in the 
middle of a Square, or ina Porch, or wherever elfe 
it is defired, they fhave the Head very dexteroufly, 
leaving only a Lock of Hair behind, according to 
the Cuftom of the Zartars: They fet the Eye-brows 
in order, clean the Ears with Inftruments proper for 
that purpofe, ftretch out the Arms, rub the Shoul- 
ders, and do all this for the Value of three Farthings, 
which they receive with a great deal of Gratitude ; 
ater which they again ring their Bell, and go in 
Search of other Cuftomers. 
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Our Author afcends from the Confideration of the 
Ingenuity of the Artificers in China, to that of the 
Genius and Character of the People in general. They 
are, Father Du Halde fays, mild, tra€table, and hu. 
mane; there is a great deal of Affability in their Air 
and Manner, and nothing harfh, rough or paflionate: 
This Moderation is remarkable among the Vulgar 
themfelves. They fhew a great deal of Deference 
and Relpeét for their old Men, of which the En. 
peror himfelf fets an Example to his People W ken 
you have to do with a Chine/c, fays our Author, you 
muft take care of being too hafty or warm; the Ge. 
nius of the Country requires, that we fhould matter 
our Paffions, and act with a great deal of Calmnefs; 
the Chinefe wouid not hear patiently in a Month, 
what a Frenchman can {peak in an Hour; one mut 
fuffer, without taking fire; this Phlegm that feems 
more natural to them than any other Nation, is not 
becaufe they want Fire or Vivacity, but they learn 
betimcs to become Matters of their Temper, and 
value themfelves in being more polite and more ci- 
viliz’d than other Nations. 

If the Cinefe are mild and peaccable in Converfa- 
tlon, and when they are not provoked, they are ex- 
ceeding violent and vindictive, our Author fays, when 
they are offended: but they revenge themfelves ina 
fort of methodical Way; they diffemble their Di- 
content, and preferve with thofe they hate a fair out- 
fide, till the Opportunity of ruining them prefents 
itfelf, which they feldom fail to feize and improve. 
Intereft is what they are all devoted to, and no 
People upon Earth are more dexterous and indefat 
gable in promoting their own than they are. Tho 
they be not fo deceitful and knavifh, Du Halde fays, 
as Le Comte paints them, yet they rarely fail to trick, 
efpecially Strangers, when it lies in their Power, and 
are not afhamed to boaft of their Subtiliry——As 
they are thus felfifh themfelves, they think the like 
of all Mankind, and, as our Author very gravely 
fays, they are hardly brought to believe that the Mit 
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fGonaries only Motive in_ leaving their Country, 
Friends, and all that they have in the World, 1s vlo- 
rifying God, and faving of Souls. I don t trantcribe 
all that is faid concerning this {urprizing Incredulity, 
and the fad Effeéts it muft have had upon Chiilhia- 
nity in China, if Signs and W onders had nor been 
wrought by Heaven to defeat it, becaule, though it 
might perhaps divert the Reader, there is not room 
for it in fo fhort a Compafs as I am tied to. 

But to omit nothing of the Character of the Ci- 
nefey the Father adds, that there isno Nation proud- 
cr of their pretended Grandeur, and the Pre-emi- 
nence they think they ought to have above all others. 
Indeed, as to this, they are become a little more mo- 
derate fince the Europeans have gained a Footing in 
their Empire. Some of the Learned among them 
once defiring to be fhewn a Map of the World, 
fought a long time on it for their Country: they 
imagined that our whole Hemilphere reprefented it, 
and that America was the reft of the Earth; but 
when they were fhewn their Miftake, and the {mall 
Spot that China takes up on it was fhewn them, they 
were both aftonifhed and mortified. 

Much of this Volume, after treating fully of 
thofe things which I have been mentioning, 1s em- 
ployed in defcribing the Air and Phyfiognomy of the 
Chinefey their Fafhions, Houles, and Furniture; their 
Magnificence in travelling, and in their publick 
Works, fuchas Bridges, triumphal Arches, Towers, 
City-Gates, Walls, fc. as likewife in their Featts 5 
aifo the Ceremonies that they obferve in Salutations, 
in their Vifits, in their mutual Prefents; in their 
Letters, their Entertainments, Marriages, and Fu- 
nerals; and finally, their Prifons and Punifhments : 
Of allthefe I hail fay nothing, nor of what follows, 
in the two fubfequent Chapters, concerning the Plen- 
ty that reigns in Chinas and of their Lakes, Canals 
and Rivers, with their Barks and Vefleis of Bur- 
eae not that they are undeferving a Place in this 
Article, but becaufe I would not preclude my {elf 
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from fome other Subjects of a more curious Nature, | 
and which I judge will have the Preference with ip. 
telligent Readers. Oneof thete is, The Money that | 
at different ‘Times has been current in this Em. 
pire. 

This has never been of any other Metal than Sil. 
ver or Copper. ‘The Silver is not coined as in Ey. 
rope, but 1s cut into bits great or Imall, as occafion 
requires, and it is the W eigh t and not the Stam 
that determines its Value. hey generally carry ! 
with them a Pair of Scales, made with fo much Ex. 
actnels, that the thoufandth Part of a Crown wil 
fenfibly turn them. ‘heir Silver is not all equally 
fine, but is divided into a hundred Parts: Eighty 
veckoned the bafeft Alloy, and will not pafs withour 
augmenting the Weight in Proportion to the Price * 
of the Commodity ; but that from ninety to a hun 
dred, which is the fineft, will pafs currently, 

The Lingots, which are the pureft Silver, are 
uled only to pay large Sums. Sometimes, when 
they are obli iged to disburfefmaller, they are forced to | 
heat them, and beat them thin with a Hammer, that 
they may divide them. They own it would be 
very convenient to have coined Moncy, and of de 
terminate Value, but they are afraid it would be 
Temptation to Clippers and Coiners, to which Villany 
they are not fubjeéted by the prefent Practice. 

Copper Money is that only which has an Impret 
fion, and it is ufed in the Purchafe of fmall Matters 
Ir si in little round Pieces, with a Hole in the mid 
dle, which they put on Strings by Hundreds, fome 
times to the Number of a Thoufand. The Metl! 
is neither pure nor beaten, and fix of thefe go to! 
Sots, ten Sous make the tenth of a Chinefe Crowh, 
called Leang or Taels, which are in Value about? 
mene? Sous of French Moncey. Thefe fmall Prec 
have always been the current Money in China, ant 
the Curious preferve fome that were coined in th 
firft Dynaities of the Empire, and have either pal 


fed from Family to Family, or have been found it 
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the Ruins of Houfes and Cities. Father Du Halde 
ells us, from an ancient Cdinefe Author upon this 
Point, that formerly Gold and Silver Coin were 
current in China as weil as Copper; there was alfo 
Money made of Tin, Lead, Iron, and even baked 
Earth, on which Figures and Characters were im- 
printed. It is related too, that after the Reign of Han, 
a Prince caufed Money to be made of fealed Earth 
united with a ftrong Glew; and defigning to put 
down Copper-Money, he gathered as much as he 
could, buried it very deep in the Earth, and killed 
the Workmen that were employed about it, that 
none might know where it was hidden. Certain 
(mall Shells, called Poez in China, and Coris in Ben- 
gal, have likewife ferved inftead of {mall Money, but 
not for any long time. 

As for the Form of the Chinefe Money, our Au- 
thor tells us, it has been diverfe under different 
Reigns. Since the preceding Dynafly the Copper 
has been always round, with a f{quare Hole in the 
middle, edged with a Border a little prominent. Ac~ 
cording to an old Writer, Father Da Halde fays, 
befides the round Money, there was a fort in the 
Shape of a Cutlafs, in the Beginning of the firft Dy- 
nafty: another fort refembled the Back of a Tortoife; 
and another again, fays our fagacious Tranflator, was 
of any Form you are pleafed to imagine *. 





At 


* The Words inthe Book ares; another again was called Pou, 
of an extraordinary Form, and fuch as you will fee engraved on the 
Plate. What does this amount to more than I have made it ? 
Can any body form a definitive Idea of a Thing, from its being 
only faid in general to be of an extraordinary Form? But does 
not the Figure help the Definition ? No: For though I fuppofe 
itisuponthe Plate, there is no Mark whereby it may be diftin- 
guifhed from others that are there alfo. If any fhould ask, why I 
beltow a Remark on fo minute a Circumftance ? I reply ; This is 
but one out of many, in thefe Volumes, on which there is room 
for Animadverfion. Secondly, it is to anfwer a main End of 
this Undertaking, which is to give the Reader the compleateft No- 
tion we can of the Merit of the Books he here fees an Account 
of. This cannot be fully done either by Summaries or Extract : 
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At one time there were Doits fo fmall, that they 
were called Gander’s Eyes, and fo thin that they fwam 
on the Water, and when they were handled they were 
in Danger of being broke: they ufed no lefs than ten 
thoufand to buy a Meafure of Rice fufficient for nou- 
rifhing a Man ten Days. Thefe Doits appeared for 
the firft time under the Reign of Song, but were foon 
laid afide, becaufe People would not take them. Un- 
der the firft Dynafty of Zang, the Banks of the yel- 
low River being fallen in, the Emperor had notice 
that there were found three thoufand three hundred 
Pieces of Money with three Feet, the Characters im- 
printed thereon were obliterated, for the Earth had 
eaten into the Metal. So ancient a Coin was doubt- 
lets under the firft Dynafties of Hia, Chang, Tcheou; 
for the Emperors of thofe Times kept their Court 
near this great River. 

The Stamp upon the Chine/e Coin has no Relationto 
the Prince upon the Throne, becaufe they think it in- 
decent and difrefpeétful, that the Image of the Prince 
fhould conftantly pafs through the Hands of Mer- 
chants, and the meaneft of the People. 

The Intcriptions are commonly pompous Titles, 
which the reigning Princes have given the different 
Years of their Reign; as for Inftance, Eternally fhi- 
ning, fovereignly peaceful, the Magnanimous, &c. The 
Learned are not deceived by thefe Titles, for they 
know that a new Title does not denote a new Empe- 
ror: but it is otherwife with the Europeans, who have 
been little acquainted with the Cuftoms of the Em- 
pire, and have caufed them to multiply the Number 
of the Empcrors. The Emperor Cong hi is perhaps 
the only one, who throughout a long Reign never 
affected to give tuch like Titles. 

In other Coins may be fecn the Names of the 
reigning Family, of the Tribunal that prefides = 

the 


uniefs we were to copy all the Blunders we meet with, which, on 
the other hand, it is proper we fhould avoid as much as poffible in 
our Articles. A Writer cannot be of great Value, who does not 
keep clear of Nonfente. 
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the Mint, or the City where it was made. Some are 
marked with the Value fet upon them by the Prince ; 
as for Inftance, the Infcription Ponan leang fignifies 
half a Zael. ‘There is ftill another, on which are im- 
refled thefe four Characters, Kouei yu tching ti, 1. e. 
The Money has its Courfe, and at length returns to the 
Emperor. 

As for the ancient Money afore fpoken of, of four 
or five Inches long, in the Shape of a Curlafs, &c. 
Ic isimpracticable to decypher the Characters of them 5 
the moft skilful Chine/e, as Du Halde fays, readily ac- 
knowledge they do not underftand them. There is 
a Species covered with Figures, fuppofed to be cur- 
rent in the earlieft Times of the Empire, becaufe to 
avoid Labour and Expence they afterwards were con- 
tent with more fimple Infcriptions: they confifted of 
a Mixture of Silver and Tia. Our Author has gi- 
ven us Draughts of three of thefe: One of them, 
which is round, and weighed eight Zaels, reprefents 
a Dragon in the Middle of the Clouds; another is 
{quare, weighing fix Zae/s, on which is a Horfe; the 
third is oblong, and like the Tortoife’s Back 5 this laft 
was of the Weight only of four Zae/s, having in eve- 
ty Compartment the word Vang or King. It is hard 
to fay what was the juft Value of this Money, but it 
ought, our Author fays, to depend upon the Nature 
and Weight of the Metal, tho’ they have not always 
a Regard thereto; the Princes who fix the Value ha- 
ving caufed them to rife or fall as Occafion required, 
and according as any of them became {carce. 

But for the better underftanding the Value of the 
Chinefe Money, whether ancient or modern, Father 
Ou Halde informs us that their Pound is fixteen Oun- 
ces, called by them Leang, and, in this Work, Zzaels; 
the Leang is divided into ten Parts, called Z/ien or 
Maz this is fubdivided into ten Fuen or Sous, which 
is again divided into ten Li of Silver. The Beam of 
the Chinefe Scales carries thefe Divifions no farther; 
and yet, he fays, with relation to Gold or Silver of a 
confiderable Weight, the Divifions are much fmaller, 
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and almoft imperceptible, even to the hundredth Part 
of a Li. But, as he adds, all this being known, it 


will itill be impoffible to afcertain the juft Value of | 


the ancient Coin; for tho’ the Weight 1s determined, 
there are fome of them of much greater Value than 
that would allow of. ‘There was a Time when the 
Scarcity of Species obliged the [E:mperors to put a 
high Value upon fmall Pieces, infomuch that the cur- 
rent Denier was worth ten of the fame Sort in for- 
mer Times. ‘To conclude: 

The late Emperor Caug-hi had a Cabinet full of all 
Sorts of Coin, both ancient and modern, placed ac- 
cording to the Order of the Dynatfties. A Manda- 
rin, called T/ang, Prefident of the Academy of the 
chief Doétors, was employed in putting them into 
that regular Order. In this curious Collection they 
went back even to the earlieft Ages ——-Their diffe- 
rent Sorts of Coin is a concurrent Teftimony of the 
Truth of their Hiftory, becaufe, fays our Author, it 
is not to be doubted that there was fuch a Dynatty, 
and fuch an Emperor, fince the Money ftamp’d in 
their Time has been to this Day preferved. 

In the Chapter which {peaks of the Chine/e Trade 
we are told, that what the Empire carries on within 
itfelf is fo great, that that of all Ewrope is not to be 
compared with it. All the Merchandifes, fo readily 
tran{ported from one Part to another along the Rivers, 
have an incredible quick Vent. Traffic is never in- 
terrupted but on the two firft Days of the firft Moon, 
which they employ in Diverfions and New- Year's 
Vifits. The Mandarins themfelves have their Share 
in Bufinefs; and fome of them put their Money into 
the Hands ot the moft reputable Traders to be em- 
ployed in Commerce. Ina word, the moft frequent: 
ed Fair is but a Shadow of the incredible Crouds of 
People that are to be feen in the Generality of Cities, 
who either buy or fell all Sorts of Commodities. 

Their foreign Trade is of a {mall Extent. Theit 
Voyages reach no farther on the Side of AZalacca than 
to chen, on the Side of the Streights of Sonda to 
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Batavia, and to the North only as far as to Fapan. 
When they fail directly to this laft Place they export 
Gin feng, Birthwort, Rhubarb, Bark of Arika, White 
Sugar, by which they gain prodigioufly; Buffalo’s 
and Cow-Hides, Silks of all Sorts and Colours, but 
principally black; with feveral other things of lefs 
Value, befides European Cloth and Camblets. 

They load their Veflels back with fine Pearls, red 
Copper in Bars, and wrought Copper, fuch as Balan- 
ces, Chafing-diflies, Incenle-Pans, Bafons, €?¢. which 
they fell to great Advantage in their own Country : 
Add to thefe Sabre Blades, fmooth flowered Paper 
for Fans; Porcelain, which is exceeding beautiful, 
but will not, like that of Chua, hold boiling Water ; 
Japann’d Works, which are not equalled in any other 
Place in the World; Gold, which is very fine, and 
a certain Metal called Zombac. To Manilla they car- 
ry Silks, Embroidery, Carpets, Cufhions, Night- 
Gowns, filk Stockings, Tea, China-Ware, Japann’d 
Work, Drugs, &c. by which they gain ufually fifty 
per Cent. and bring nothing back but Pieces of 
Fight. 

But the Trade that the Chine/e carry on the mott 
regularly is to Batavia, which they find moft eafy 
and moft gainful: not a Year paffes but Veflels fail for 
this City from Canton, Emouy, and Ningpo: they ter 
out about December, and are loaded with a kind of 
Green-Tea, very fine, and of a good Smell, China- 
Ware, which they fell as cheap there as at Canton; 
Leaf-Gold and Gold-Thread, which is nothing, as 
our Author fays, but gilt Paper; the Hollanders them- 
elves make ufe of it, but they export it to Malais, 
Where they make a confiderable Profit of it: Toute- 
nack, a Metal that is between Tin and Iron; Drugs, 
and efpecially Rhubarb, as alfo the wrought Copper 
which they import from Fapax. From Batavia they 
carry back Piecessof Eight, Spices, Tortoife-fhell, 
Sandal-wood, Cut-Agate, yellow Amber, and Euro- 
pean Cloths. Befides thefe, there are fome other 
Branches of foreign Traffic which they cultivate, 
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but which, after what has been already {poken of, 
{carce deferve to be mentioned. 

It now remains, before we difmifs this Subje&, to 
fay a few Words of the Trade the Ezropeans carry on 
with the Chine/fe: There is none but the Port of Caz- 
ton which 1s open to them all the Year, nor are the Ez- 
ropean Ships allowed at any time to go up to that Ci- 
ty; they are obliged to caft Anchor four Leagues 
fhort of it, at a Place called Hoang pou; they for- 
merly imported thither Cloths, Cryttals, Swords, 
Clocks, Striking-Watches, Repeating-\ locks, Tel- 
icfcopes, Looking glafics, Drinking-glaffes, &c. But 
fince the Exglifhb have gone there regularly every Year, 
all thefe Goods are as cheap there as in Europe. So 
that to fpeak in general, lays Du Halde, there 1s no 
trading now in China at with Money; and there 
may be a confiderable Gain made by purchafing Gold, 
which there is a Commodity. 

Inthe next Chapter, that treats at large of the Chinefe 
Varnith or Japan, we are told, that this Varnith which 
gives fo fine a Lultre to Cabinets and Wood- work, 
and makes them in fo much Requeft among us, is not 
a Compofition, nor fo great a Secret as fome have 
imagined. ‘To undeceive fuch, our Author gives an 
Account both how it is gotten, and how it is appli- 
ed. 

The Hiftory of the entire Procefs of what we call 
China-Ware employs the enfuing Chapter. It is made 
only in a Town of the Province of Kiang fi, called 
King te tching, which is a League in Length, contain- 
ing ‘above a Million of Souls. The Chinefe Annals 
mention nothing of the Inventor of it, nor how it 
came to be found out; they only fay that in former 
Times it was exquifitely white, without any Defect. 
f can only mention the Subjects of thefe Chapters, 
any more than of that which follows them, concern 
ing thetr filk Manufacture, to which is annexed an 
Extract of an ancient Cinefe Book that teaches how 
to bring up and feed Silk-Worms: But I fhall bea 
little more particular with refpect to thofe which - 
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clude the Volume, and relate to the Chine/e Language, 
to their Paper, Ink and Pencils, as alto to the Print- 
ing and Binding their Books. 

The Chinefe Language, Father Du Halde fays, has 
no Refemblance with any of the dead or living Lan- 
guages that we are acquainted with: all other Lan- 
guages have an Alphabet of a certain Number of Let- 
ters, which by their various Combinations make Syl- 
lables and Words; this has no Alphabet, but as many 
Characters and different Figures as there are Words. 
The only Conformity it has with the Languages of 
Europe is, that as our Alphabet confiits of twenty- 
four Letters, which are formed of fix or feven Strokes 
of feveral Forms, which are as it were the Elements 
of it; fo all the Chinefe Characters are compofed of 
fix different fimple Figures. 

It is a trite Obfervation, that the Chinefe have two 
Sorts of Language; the firft, that which is fpoken 


by the Populace, and has divers Dialeéts; the other: 


is called the Mandarin Language, and is in ufe only 
among the Learned.— [his laftappears poor, for it has 
not above 330 Words, which are all Monofyllables 
and indeclinable, and almoft all end with a Vowel or 
the Confonant # or wz. Yet this {mall Number of 
Words is fufficient to expref$ one’s {elf upon all Sub- 
jects, becaufe without multiplying Words the Senfe 
is vatied almoft to Infinity by the Variety of the Ac- 
cents, Inflexions, Tones, Afpirations, and other 
Changes of the Voice; and this Variety of Pronun- 
Clation is the Reafon thoie, who do not well under- 
and the Language, frequently miftake one Word for 
another. This our Author explains by an Example: 
The Word Zchu pronounced flow!y, drawing out the 
“and raifing the Voice, fignifies Lord or Maffer ; if it 
's pronounced with an even Tone lengthening the ay 
It fignifies a Hog. When it is pronounced quick and 
lightly, it means a Kitchen; if it be pronounced ina 
trong and mafculine T one, growing weaker towards 
the End, ic fignifies a Coleman. In the fame mannet 
the Syllable Po, according to the various Accents, has 
H 2 eleveti 
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eleven feveral Meanings. From whence tt is ealy to 
conclude, that this Language, which feems fo poor 
and confined by the {mall Number of Monofyllables 
which compole ir, is neverthelefs very copious, a- 
bounding and expreflive. Farther, the fame Word 
joined to various others fignifies a vaft many different 
Things. 

Thus the Chine/e, by differently compounding their 
Monofyllables, can make regular Difcourfes, and ex- 
prefs themfelves very clearly, and with much Grace- 
fulnefs, almoft in the fame manner as we form all our 
Words by the different Combinations of the twenty- 
four Letters of the Alphabet. Finally, thefe People 
fo naturally diftinguifh the different Tones of the fame 
Monofyllable, that they comprehend the Senfe of it 
without making the leaft Reflection on the various 
Accents by which it is determined. 

We mutt not imagine, Father Dz Haide tells us, 
that they fing in fpeaking, and make a fort of Mu- 
fick, as fome have reported, which would be very 
difagreeable to the Ear; thefe different Tones are pro- 
nounced fo curioutly, that even Strangers find it dif 
ficult to perceive their Difference, even in the Pro- 
vince of Kiang nan, where the Accent is more diftin- 
guifhable than in any of the others. 

The Art of joining thefe Monofyllables together is 
very difficult, efpecially in writing, and requires a 
great deal of Study: as the Chine/e have only Figures 
to exprefs their Thoughts, and have no Accents in 
their writing to vary the Pronunciation, they are 
obliged to have as many different Figures or Chara- 
cters, as there are different Tones which give fo many 
various Meanings to the fame Word. Moreover, 
there are fome Characters which fignify two or three 
Words, and fometimes a whole Period: For Inftance, 
to write Good morrow Sir, inftead of joining the Cha- 
racters which fignify good and morrow with that ot 
Sir, a different Charaéter mutt be ufed which alone 
expreffes thefe three Words, and this is what fo great- 
ly multiplies the Chive/e Characters: It is not like out 
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European Languages, in which the various Significa- 
tions of the fame Word are denoted by the different 
Accents which regulate the Pronunciation, or by 
the Place of the Word, or the Sequel of the Dil- 
courfe. This Method of joining the Monofyllables is 
indeed fufficient, our Author obferves, to write foas 
to be underftood, but it is trifling, and ufed only by 
the Vulgar. 

The Style that is wrote, in order to fhine in Com- 
pofitions, is quite different from what is fpoken. 
For this reafon the Learned mu{t not only be ac- 
quainted with the Characters that are ufed in the 
common Affairs of Life, but they muft alfo know 
their various Combinations, and the various Difpo- 
fitions, which of feveral fimple Strokes make the 
compound Charaéters; and as the Number of Cha- 
raters amounts to 80000, he who knows the great- 
eft Number is alfo the moft learned, and can read 
and underftand the greateft Number of Books; by 
which one may judge how many Years muft beem- 
ployed to learn fuch a vaft Multitude of Characters, 
to diflinguifh them when they are compounded, and 
to remember their Shape and Meaning. It muft ne- 
verthelefs be acknowledged, that a Perfon, who un- 
derftands ten thoufand Characters, may exprefs him- 
{elf in this Language, and underftand a great Num- 
ber of Books. The Generality of the Learned do 
not underftand above fifteenor twenty thoufand; and 
there are but few Doétors who have attained to the 
Knowledge of forty thoufand. 

_ This prodigious Number of Charaéters is colle&ted 
in their great Vocabulary, called /1ai pien; and as in 
Hebrew there are radical Letters which fhow the O- 
rigin of Words, and ferve to find thofe which are 
derived from them, when they are looked for in the 
Diétionary, according to the Order of thefe radical 
Letters, fo likewife the Chinefé have their radical 
Charaéters. Befides this great Vocabulary there is a 
fhorter, containing only eight or ten thoufand Cha- 
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racters, which is ufed to read, write, or compofe 
Books: If they want any Woids thar are not in this 
{maller, they have recourfe to the great one. 

As Clement of Alexandria attributes three forts of 
Characters to the Egyptians, fo the Chine/e have al- 
ways had the fame Variety. In the Beginning of 
their Monarchy, they communicated their Ideas by 
drawing on Paper the natural Images of the Things 
they intended to exprefs. ‘This Method of explain- 
ing their Thoughts was very imperfect, and required 
many Volumes to exprefs afew Things: There was, 
moreover, an infinite Number of Objects which 
could not be reprefented by drawing, fuch as the 
Soul, the Thoughts, the Paffions, Beauty, Virtues, 
Vices, the Aétions of Men and Animals, and many 
others which have neither Body nor ~hape ; for this 
reafon they infenfibly altered their old manner of 
Writing, they compofed Characters of a more fim- 
ple Nature, and invented others to exprefs thofe 
things that are the Objects of our Senfes. 

But thefe more modern Characters are neverthelefs 
truly hieroglyphical: Firft, becaufe they are com- 
pofed of fimple Letters, which retain the Significa- 
tion of the Primitive Characters; formerly, for In- 
ftance, they reprefented the Sun by a circular Figure 
called Ga, and now by a Square one, which yet 1s 
{till called Ga. Secondly, becaufe the Inftitutions 
of Men have fixed the fame Ideas to thefe Figures, 
that the firft Symbols naturally reprefented ; for every 
Chinefe Letter has its proper Signification, which it 
always preferves, though joined with others. ai, 
which fignifies Misfortune, Calamity, is compofed 
of the Letter Mien, a Houfe; and the Letter A, 
Fire, becaufe it is the greateft Misfortune to fee one’s 
Houfe on fire: by this fingle Example it may be 
perceived, that the Chinefe Characters are not fimple 
Letters like ours, which fignify nothing by them- 
felves, and have no Meaning but when they are 
joined together; they are fo many Hieroplyphicks 
which form Images, and exprefs the Thoughts. 
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The Stile of the Chine/e in their Compofitions, 
Father Da Halde lays, is myfterious, conci'e, allego- 
rical, and fometimes obfcure to thole who do not 
perfectly under{land the Characters, It requires a 
preat deal of Skill to make no Miitakes in reading an 
Author; they fay a great deal ina few Words; their 
Expieflions are lively, full of Spirit, and intermix’d 
with bold Comparifons and noble Metaphors. ‘They 
value themlelves extremely on writing neatly, and 
drawing their Characters truly; and there is great 
Regard had to this, in examining the Compofitions 
of thofe who afpire to the Degrees. ‘They even pre- 
fer a beautiful Charaéter to the moft finifhed Piéture ; 
and it is common to fee a Page of old Characters 
fold very dear when they are well drawn; they ho- 
nour their Charaéters in the mo{t common Books, 
and if by chance they find any printed Leaves they 
gather them up with Refpect. 

Thus we may diltinguith three forts of Languages 
in China; that of the common People, that of the 
polite People, and that of Books: Although the firft 
is not fo elegant as the two others, yet we muft not 
imagine it fo much inferior to our Languages as fome 
have pretended; fince it has certainly none of thofe 
Detects which have been afcribed to it in Evxrope. 
The Exropeans who come to China, and who do not 
weil underftand the Language, find equivocal Mean- 
ings where there is not the leaft Shadow of them: 
As they do not take Pains at firft to pronounce the 
Chinefe Words with their Accents and Alpirations, it 
follows that they underftand but by halves what the 
Chinefe fay, and find it difficult to make themfelves 
be underftood: But this, our Author fays, is their 
own faulrs, and not any in the Language. 

The Chine/e have ftill an ancient fort of Language 
Which is uled at prefent only for Titles, Infcriptions, 
Seals, and Devices, and in which there are fome 
Books that the Learned mutt underftand. They have 
allo current and common Charaéters which they ule 
tor publick Adéts, Contraéts, Bonds, and other civil 
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Affairs, as we have a particular Character for Law. 
Bufinefs. Laftly, they have a Letter which requires 
a particular Study, becaufe of the Variety of the 
Strokes, and its Abbreviations, or Interweavings, 
which make it difficult to comprehend; it is ufed 
e{pecially to write any thing for difpatch. I prefume 
it may be fomewhat analogous to our fhort-hand. 

To this copious Account of the Chinc/e Language, 
our Author adjoins a Difcourfe of their Pronunciati- 
on, and the Orthography of their Words in Euro- 
pean Characters, with an Abridgment of their Gram- 
mar. I fhall extraé from it only one or two of the 
more general Obfervations. It is impoffible, he fays, 
the Chinefe fhould write the Languages of Europe 
with their Characters, or even pronounce any of 
them properly, becaufe, on one hand, although their 
Characters are {fo numerous, yet they do not exprels 
above three or four thoufand Syllables, and cannot 
exprefs any others; and becaufe, on the other hand, 
the Sound of five of our Confonants is not in any of 
thofe Syllables. 

It is likewife impoffible to write the Chine/e Words 
truly in Earopean Letters: All that are wrote therein 
end in one of the five Vowels followed fometimes 
by z alone, and other times with ag after it. The 
{peaking Chine/e is very difficult to us, not merely on 
account of the Accents, which can only be learnt by 
long Practice, but much more fo by reafon of there 
being many Words of it which wecannot pronounce. 
Our Teeth are not placed like theirs ; they have the 
upper Row ftanding out, and the lower falling in, 
whereas thofe of all the Europeans meet in Front: 
Their upper Row fometimes falls upon the under 
Lip, or at leaft upon the Gums, and the upper and 
under {carce ever coincide. 

To conclude this Article, I fhall fay a few Words 
concerning the Paper, Ink and Pencils of the Chi- 
nefe, as alfo of the printing and binding their Books. 
fn the more remote Ages this People had no Papers 
but wrote upon Boards and Pieces of Bamboo. Ba 
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ftead of a Pen or Pencil, they made ufe of a Stile of 
Jron; they likewife wrote on Metal, and the Curious 
of this Nation ftill preferve fome Plates, on which 
there are Characters very neatly delineated; however, 
it is a great while ‘fince the Ufe of Paper was found 
out. ‘Ihe Chinefe Paper ismade of the Bark of Bam- 
boo and other Trees. Every Sheet of it is dipt into 
Allum-water, which hinders it from what we call 
finking, and gives it fuch a Luftre, that one would 
think it was filvered over or varnifhed. Befides the 
Paver, which is made of the Bark of Trecs, there 
js fome made of Cotton, and this is the whiteft, 
fineft, and moft ufed; it is not fubjeé&t to moitture, 
or to breed Worms as the other is, but keeps as well 
and as long as the European Paper. 

It is certain, that the Chine/e Paper is preferable to 
that of Europe, becaufe the Sheets are made of avery 
great length, and being full as white, is much fofter 
and fmoother ; the leaft Roughnefs of the Paper 
would be very inconvenient for the Pencils which 
the Chinefe ule to write with, and would render it 
very difficult to make fome fine Strokes. What is 
commonly faid of their Paper that it is not lafting, 
and is apt to crack, is certainly meant of the Paper 
made of Bamboo; this is true in one Senfe, for it is 
apt to crack when it has been ting’d with Allum, as 
itis always done to make it fit for our ufc, becaufe it 
would not bear our Ink without being thus prepared ; 
but without this Tinture, be it ever fo thin, it may 
be handled and folded all manner of ways without 
any damage. 

Though only the inward Bark of other Trees be 
ufed to make Paper, the Bamboo has this Particulari- 
ty, as well as the Shrub which bears Cotton, that 
its Whole Subftance ferves for that Purpofe, by means 
of a Preparation which our Author has given a long 
Detail of. But befides the Paper which is made of 
Bamboo, there are, he tells us, other forts made in 
China, which are better and more common; of the 
Materials of which he gives an Account here, as he 
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does alfo of a Secret which the Chine/e have of {j}. 
vering Paper with a very little Charge, and without 
ufirg Leaf filver. 

The Chincfe (which we call Zudian) Ink is made 
of Lampblack, ‘which they get by burning feveral 
forts of Macter, but chicfly fir-wood or Oil; they 
mix Perfumes with it to correct the {trong and noi- 
forme Smell of the Oil; they boil thefe Ing gredients 
together till they come to the Confiftence 7 a Pafte, 
wh:ch the y afterwards caft in Moulds, as we fee it, 
Their Ink is of feveral wi re of Goodnefs and 
Price: They make fome red, but this is little ufed 
except for Titles of Books. Father Da Halde has 
given us here a Hiltory of this Ink from its firtt In- 
vention, through all its Improvements, down fo its 
prefent Stare of Perfection, together with divers Re- 
ceipts for the making it. 

The Chine/fe neither write with Pens like the Ez- 
ropeans, nor with Canes or Reeds hke the Arabians, 
nor with a Creon like the Siame/fe, but with a Pencil 
made of the Hair of fome Anim: I, e{pecially of Rabs 
bits, which is the fofteft: W hen they write they 
have, as our Author fays, a little polifhed Marble 
upon the Table, hollowed at one end tohold Water; 
they dip their Ink into it, and rub it upon that Part 
of the Marble which is plain; and according as they 
Jean more or lefs upon the Ink when they rub j it, it 
becomes more or lets biack. When they write they 
do not hold the Pencil obliquely as Painters do, but 
perpendi cularly, as if they would prick the Paper. 
They write from the Top to the Bottom, and, like 
the Hebrew, from the Right to the Left. 

Their way of Printing is thus: The Leaves of 
the Manufcript are patte ed on Plates of hard and 
fmooth Wood; then the Words are traced with 4 
fharp- pointed Inftrument, the Mark of which con- 
fequently remains on the "Wood when the Paper 1s 
taken of it; all the Wood that interpofes between 
the Strokes is then cut out, and the Characters of the 
Book are left prominent, The Paper they ufe — 
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dipt in Allum 3 ic would be too brittle, nor would 
it take the Impreilion. ‘The Plates when uled muit 
be fer level and firm; they have two Brufhes, one 
harder than the other, which are to be held in the 
Hand, and which may be ufed at both Ends of the 
Handles; they dip one a little in the Ink, and rub 
the Plate with it, but fo that it may not be too much 
or too little moiftened: when the Plate is once in or- 
der, three or four Shects may be printed without 
dipping the Brufh in the Ink. The other Bruth 
muit be paffed gcnily over the Paper, to prefs irdawn 
a little thar ic may take up the Ink: the Bruth is 
afled over more or fewer Times, and the Paper 
refs’'d according as there is more or lefs Ink upon 
the Plate: this Brufh mutt ts oblong and foft. 

The Ink they print with ts liquid, made of Lamp- 
black and 4gua vite, and of about the fame Con- 
fitence that ours is. ‘They print but on one fide, 
becaufe their i'aper isthin and tranfparent, and would 
not beara double Impreflion without contounding the 
Charaéters; hence ir is that every Leaf of the Book 
is folded, the told being at the Edge of the Book, 
and the Opening at the Back, where they are fown 
together; fo that their Books are cut at the Back, 
whereas ours are cut on the Edges; and to put them 
together there is a black Line drawn upon the Folds 
of the Shects, which direéts to place them right, as 
the Holes made by the Points in our printed Sheets 
direct the Binder how to fold them, that the Vages 
may an{wer each other. 

They cover their Books with a neat Sort of Paft- 
board, or elfe with fine Sattin, or flower’d Silk, 
which does not coft much: Some Books are covered 
with red Brocade, with gold and filver Flowers, 
Though this Method of Binding is much inferior to 
ours, iC is neverthelefs neat and convenient. 
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aARTECLE XX. 


fn Enquiry iuto the natural Right of Man. | 
kind ¢o debate freely concerning Religion, | 


awherein the Maxims advanced by feveral late 


Writers upon this Subject, are examined. By| 
a Gentleman eof Lincolns-Inn. London:} 


Priuted for C. Davis 7 Pater-Nofter-Row, | 


and G. Hawkins at Milton’s Head, detween 
the Temple Gates, Fleet-Street. 1737. Oda. 
ir >, At ~ 
\ O, I Ag. * 65. 


q YTS elaborate Piece is upon a Subject that has 
‘| becn frequently debated ; though one would 
think it might eafily and fpeedily be determined to 
the Satisfaction of every thinking Man. However, 
Jet our Author’s Apology ftand as a Juftification of 
his fending his and fome others Thoughts of it anew 
into the World, ** in his own Way, and ina Me: 
“¢ thod, that, as itbears the jufleft Proportion to his 
“own Capacity, Difpofirion of Mind and Judg- 
“ ment, may likewife be more effectual to inftrud 
“* others, of the fame Meature of Underftending, in 
“ the Principles herein eftablifhed, than fome mort 
“¢ profound and exacter Treatifes.” 

This confifts of twelve Sections; and they altoge- 
ther compofe an Epiftle in anfwer to fome body, 
whe requefted of this worthy Writer to be refolved 


of his Doubts about Religion, or to be fet right con- | 


cerning our great Duty and Intereft as reafonable 
Creatures. This Petition was found fo reafonable by 
our Author, that he believed it the greateft Inhuma- 


nity not to comply with it; and then it was exprel | 


fed with fo much Serioufnels and Concern, as {uft- 
ciently perfuaded him, that it was not to put him 
out of Conceit * with his own Thoughts, but to fet 
the 

* A pert Critic, who read over this Paflaze in my hearing, was 
pieafed to cal] this a merry Conceit, that deferv’d to be laugh’ ‘t 
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the Querift right in his, that he prompted him to 
this Undertaking. 

The firft Queftion, as we have it recorded here at 
the Beginning of the fecond Section, is a fort of pre- 
liminary one, to be fettled previouily to the enfuing 
Treaty: It is, Whether ihe Refpondent’s Religion be his 
own or not? Now this, we are told, is not fo fuper- 
fluous as at frit View it appears odd and out of the 
Rules of Civility. For fince Religion by the Law of 
Reafon doth not pafs from Father to Son, as Eftates 
do by the Law of the Realm, there is good Ground 
to infift upon a Man’s producing a better Title tothat 
which he holds than Defcent, before another deals 
with him about it. Accordingly our Author, by a 
long Relation of Faéts and Circumftances, incontefta- 
bly proves, that the Faith he profeffes is as truly his 
own as if he had given Exiftence to all the Articles 
of ir. It is nota Religion of Inheritance, buta Re- 
ligion which he purchated himfelf at the Charges of 
ferious Thoughts and of cicfe Application. 

It is in a very affecting manner that he defcribes 
the Progrefs of his Mind thro’ all the Steps of this 
important Deliberation: it is impoflible, in other 
Words than his own, to reprefent it as it fhould be, 
there’s no epitomizing of it, and here is no room for 
fo long a Recital as the Original: we mutt think no 
more of it therefore, but fee after the fecond Quetti- 

on, 


‘* It frequently happens, fays he, that People who ask Advice re- 
 yeet it when it is given them both with Wiidom and Affection 5 
but where the D did this Man know any Requelt ta be re- 
folv’d of their Doubts, only to put thole they enquired of out 
of Conceit with their own Opinions.” As other prejudic’d 
Readers may make the like quaint Obfervation, I fhall adjoin the 
Anfwer to the aforementioned Gentleman, viz. That when the 

elign of a Writer was vifibly good, little Inaccuracies of Lan- 
guage, or even of Sentiment, in Points not efflential to the Sub- 
Je€t, ought not to be fo nicely fcrutinized. A Writer’s Head 1s 
lometimes {o full of his Argument, efpecially when he is perfua- 
ded that he thall triumph in the Strength of it, that he forgets the 
lefler Circumftances of Stile and Propriety of Expreflion: which 
is humbly offer’d in Excufe for one or two Slips of that Nature, 
that may bi, Jarmifed in other Parts of this Letter 
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on, which ts likewife, with Part of its Anfwer, com. 
priled in this Section. ‘This Query 1s, Whether it be 
LAWEUL aid INNOCENT ¢0 think and judge for ourfelves 
of all Points of Religion? Our Author’s Anfwer to 
this 1s in the affirmative 

W hen he fet about thinking for himfelf upon this 
momentous Topic, a Doubt of this fame Strain intros 
ded into his own Mind; but he foon caft it out as it 
deferv’d. “ Human Authority could not fatisfy him, 
“ and therefore in the Circumflances he then {tood, 
“© he concluded it could be no Sin to fearch for bet- 
“ter Grounds and Reafons. Neceflity knew no 
“© Law. Neceflity had made the Enquiry his Duty, 
“6 and he was fure it could never become Matter of 
«© Duty to do an unlawful thing. Since, he has 
“ found that in this Determination he has the con- 
*¢ current Approbation of all that ever difputed or 
* reafoned about Religion.” 

But, whether it be every Man's Duty to judce for 
himfelf of all Points of Religion, is another Quettion, 
fays our Author. A Quettion which, I guefs, his 
Petitioner did not happen to think of; the Circum- 
flance of Duty was forgotten; but our Author has 
kindly thought of it for him, and has hereb »y obviated 
a ae pas i otherwife have arifen in his 
Fricnd’s Mind, when he was not prefent to remove 
it. For many things, as he fays, that are in them: 
felves innocent and lawful, may be innocently omtt 
ted. 

The Duty he here {peaks of is, as he acquaints us, 
an Obligation that we lie under as we are rea/onable 
Beings, and which we cannot difpenfe with, without 

acting unreafonably, which therefore may be called a 
natural Duty: and what is a natural Duty, {ays he, 1s 
every Man’s Duty. If any one thing (as he goes 

on 


+ Here it is that our Author firft engages with thofe Writers, 
the Confutation of whofe Tenets and Opinions was, plainly, the 
main End of this Treatife. He begins with Co//ins, from the Pre- 
face of whofe Grounds and Reafons “he quotes a Sentence, which is 
to prove, from that grand Stickler for the Liberty and Obligation 
0 
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on after two or three Paragraphs referr’d to in the 
Note) is neceffary to be known by Mankind, and if 
‘tis our natural Duty to make any Enquiry, as cer- 

5 ‘ ° . > 1 ; i . 
tainly it is, then it is abfolutely neceflary for us to 
know, whether we are dependent or independent Beings, 
yhether we are our own, or whether we belong to ano- 
her: that is, Whether Religion or Athei/n is the Truth. 
This he took to be fo certain a Truth, that it could 
never have entred into his Head, he fays, that either 
Atberft or Religioni? would have denied ic. Bur, it 
{eems, the Author of the Grounds and Reafous has been 
{) weak as to do fo, when he tells us in the sath Page 
of his Preface, that Opinions, how erroneous foevei'y 
when the Effect of an impartial Examination, will ne- 
ver hurt Men in the Sight of Ged, but will recommend 
Men to bis Favour. 

An odd Affertion this is unqueftionably, as it here 
ftands. ‘To fancy that any Opinions will recomniend 
a Man to the divine Favour, is to betray a contem- 
pible Notion of the Deity. There is fomething 
much beyond Notions that will not prove fufficient 
tor that invaluable Purpofe: AZazy, lays Chiift, fome- 
where, fhall fay at that Day [of Judgment] ux‘o we, 

, . y . 

Lord, Lord, bave we not taught in thy Name, and in 
thy Name have we not ca/? out Devils, and done many 
wonderful Werks ? But I foall fay unto thein, Depart, 
ye curfed,; I know ye not. But to affert that erroneous, 
nay the moft erroneous Opinions will (on any Con- 
dition) recommend Men to the Favour of God, is a 
Propofition too fhocking for acool Writer. Mr. Col- 

lins 
of Thinking and Debating, (as he ftiles him) that /? Men are not 
obliged to enquire into samy things, becaufe no Man can be bound 
in Reafon to do more than he can do. Col/ias’s Words are, But 
mo? Men, confcious of their own Weaknefs, Jee plainly that they are 
unable, by any Application to Enquiries, to judve fir themfelves in 
many Points. Of what Ufe this Sentence, or the Paragraphs rela- 
ting to it are in this Difcourfe, I do not readily perceive: for 
furely no Reader need to be told, in a formal Way of Argumen- 
tation, either that it becomes him as a rational Creature to employ 
us Underftanding about fomething, or that it is not his Duty to 
exercife it about every thing: and yet I think thefe weighty Truths 
are all the Purport of them, 
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lins was, I believe, as warm as feveral of his Antago. | 


nifts; [indeed he was therein more excufable than the 
others, becaufe he had a Caufe to maintain that had 
neither Truth nor a divine Promife to fupport it: He 
was not fure but if he did not pufh it with an indefa- 
tigable Zeal, the Gates of Heaven might prevail a. 
gainft it.] and in the Agitation of his Spirits mifpla- 
ced the Members of this Period. It would certainly 
have run better in this Situation, 4 impartial Exam 
nation, tho the Refult of it be the moft exronecous Opini- 
on, will never hurt Men, &c. But I mutt leave him 
and this Paffage to our Author, who thus defcants on 
it in his demonftrative Way: ** If Atheifm, fays he, 
“Cis the Truth, certain it is that God will not hurt 
“¢ Man for any Miftake he may commit: But even 
““ to miftake, or to be ignorant of that Truth, mutt 
“ be hurtful to himfelf: and if Religion be the Truth, 
“ to believe Atheifm is not only in itfelf hurtful toa 
*¢ reafonable Being, but likewife muft expofe him to 
“* the Difpleafure of God, and what may be the Ef- 
“¢ fe€ts of that, who can imagine or dread too much? 
“¢ It is not therefore a vain thing, as he proceeds, to 
“* fhew of what mighty Confequence it is to Man, 
“to know certainly on which Side of this great 
“ Queftion the Truth lies.” Accordingly in the third 
and fourth Seétions he carries on the Debate. No: 
thing can be clearer than his Argument is to his Read- 
ers; to give it the utmoft Force of Conviction, 1t is 
made up entirely of Maxims, or Pofitions as familiar 
to them as the Decalogue. 

At the End of the fourth Section he looks back on 
the Task he has accomplifhed, and thus addreffes the 
Correfpondent for whofe Inftruction it was underis 
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ken. “ I think, Sir, I have given you Reafons | 


“ enough, why every Man ought to know, and to 
“© know certainly, whether we are independent and 
“ /elf-fovereign, or whether we depend upon a fupremt 
°° Being,” + which he fuppofes is an An{wer a 

wile 


+ Till I read this Treatife, I never fo much as imagined that 
either Atheif? or Religionif? (ta adopt the Stile of our Te at 
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wife to his Friend’s next Queftion, /f we may hone/t- 
ly take this upon Truft, and believe there is a God upon 
the Authority of moft Men? However, as tho’ he fear- 
ed the Gentleman would not be contented with the 
Anfwer he had given, or he was not abfolutely fatif- 
fied with it himfelf, he carries it into the enfuing Se- 
étion in order to a further Improvement. 
At the Beginning he fays, “ As fome People ima- 
“ gine that the bett and ftrongeft Arguments are ve- 
“ ry weak, fo others may imagine that the weakeit 
“ are the ftrongeft, and therefore a Man may honeft- 
“ ly and fincerely believe there is a God upon Hu- 
“ man Authority, {appofing fuch a Reaton in itfelf a= 
¢ mount to no more than a mere Probability. But 
“ for a Man, only to fave himfclf the Trouble of 
‘making Enquiry, defignedly to content himfelf 
with {uch an ealy Evidence, hath nothing coms 
mendable or virtuous in it.” If it fhould be als 
ledg’d, that we trutt Phyficians with what concerns 
our Lite and Health, and Lawyers with our Eftates, 
and Book-keepers with our Accounts, becaufe they 
are more capable of managing all thefe teverally than 
ourfelves, he owns it to be true; but then it is no lefs 
lo, that ic contributes to our Safety and Satisfaction 
both, when we can examine and judge of the Skill, 
Fairnefs and Exactnefs of the Prefcriptions of the 
one, and the Proceedings of the other: {fo it is noble, 
he ays, candid and fair to join our Enquiries to thofe 
of others; and a furer, fafer, and a more natural Way 
to come to the certain Knowledge of the Truch, than 
is an implicit and cntire Dependence upon the Know- 
ledge, and Skill, and Sincerity of others. 
his Point is illuftrated and enforc’d by many Con 
fiderations ; but there is one that I don’t find fo much 
I as 
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Author} could have made our Independence and Self-Sovereignty 

any Part of a Queftion. I fhould have thought Eye fight and 

Conicioufnefs two unfurmountable Bars againit the Notion of thefe 
Son oe he, operas But, to ufe his admirable Words with rela- 

- es r Ca lins, Flow much are they miftaken that judge of 
ther Mens Underflandings by their own? 
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as infinuated, which yet ought to be inculcated as the 
juftett and moft weighty of all others, viz. That ny- 
thing in this Affair can fland us in any flead, which is | 
not in the ftriéteft and propereft Senfe our own AE and 
Deed. Our Health may be retrieved, or our Life f2- 
ved by a skilful Phyfician, tho’ we underftand no- 
thing of Medicine ourfelves; our Eftates may be fe- 
cured by an honeft Council or Attorney, tho’ we are 
not only ignorant of the Law, but even abhor the | 
Practice of it; and we may thrive in Trade without | 
being Arithmeticians, if our Bufinefs is conducted by 
afaithful Accomptant; but if Principles of Faith have 
any thing to do in our Salvation, thofe of others will 
do a Man no more Service with the great Judge, and 
at the great Day, than their Actions; every one’s O- 
pinions, as well as his Deeds, muft be his own, to 
ftand him in any ftead at God’s Tribunal: There is 
little Occafion for any other Ground of Condué 
where there is fo {trong a Foundation as Neceflity. 

By what he has faid, our Author fuppofes the Que: 
rift may fee, * That he is fo far from advifing him to | 
“ depend upon Human Authority, that he judges tt 
“ highly advifable, that he thinks and reafons for 
“ himfelf about the moft important of all Subjects.” 
But then after all, ** he cannot join with fome fret 
“© Writers, and reject Human Authority as hurtful ot 
“¢ fuperfluous in our Enquiries after Truth. ——— Hu 
“© man Authority (as he goes on after a Couple of Pa 
“¢ ges laid out in animadverting on a Saying of 70- 
“¢ Jand’s, that has very little, if any thing at all, to 
“ do with his Subject) is a Kind of Proof in many | 
“¢ Cafes, even in Matters of Opinion and Specul& \ 
“ tion; and Infidel Writers themfelves, even in plead: 

“ ing for Freedom of thinking and debating sndepem | 
“° dently of all Human Authority, cannot torbear m* 
“¢ king ufe of as much of it as they can procure, 4 
¢ even employ unfair and flanderous Methods to come 
“at it; which looks as if they thought it of vA 
“ Service, and put a mighty Value upon it.” 
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“¢ If, as he proceeds, in every Cafe of Importance 
« one ought to make ule of all Sorts of Arguments 
“ chat tend to confirm his Mind in the Belict of the 
“ Truth, there can be no Reafon why we, in our 
« Enquiries into the Grounds of Keligion or Irreligicny 
“ may not make a good ule of Human Authority.” 
This Point our Author goes on to eftablifh with his 
ufual Perfpicuity of reafoning, in the Profecution of 
which he applies himfelf with great Judgment and 
Accuracy to diflipate a Scruple that grows in the 
Noddles of fome People, who think *¢ That thofe 
“ who propofe an Argument to convince another 
“© Man, which they themfelves do not look upon as 
“ {trong and concluding, act unfairly, and are in 2 
“ manner guilty of lying for the fake of the Truth; 
“and becaufe no probable Arguments can conclude 
“ demonftratively, they imagine that it is a Piece of 
“ Knavery to propofe them.” 

Upon the whole, he appeals to his Querift if he 
does not fee, ** That he is fo far from taking Princi- 
“ ples upon Truft, that he does not think it advifable 
“ to tru{t thofe Matters entirely to others, or to our 
“ felves. The fureft and beit Sort of Conviction and 
“ Perfuafion, as he adds, is the Agreement of our 
“ own Notions and Reafons with thofe of moft wife 
“and underftanding Men.” ‘To make this Matter 
clear, he has no more io do, he tells him, but to an- 
{wer his two Objeétions againft making ourfelves 
Judges of the Sovereignty of God, and of our Sub- 
jection; and the Danger of doing fo. 

Thefe Objections ufher in the fixth Section. The 
Reader will be convine’d in perufing of them of the 
Capacity of the Propofer. The firft is in thefe Terms, 
i lo call the Being of God into Queftion, and to 
7 difpute or doubt our Dependance upon him, is to 
; make ourfelves Judges of the Allegiance due from 
(08 to our fovereign Lord, which of itfelf is a Breach 
ss of the Duty we owe him. Our Ignorance of our 
,, batural Dury is either a Contempt or a Negleé& of 
-. our Duty: and what we cannot innocently be ig- 
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*© norant of, we cannot innocently call into queftion, 
©¢ and take into Examination; and therefore enqui- 
“‘ ring and judging for ourfelves of this Matter, 
6© which includes all this, cannot be lawful or inno. 
* eenr.” 

The fecond Objection is, “ Freedom of enquiring 
© and examining is dangerous, and may lead Men ip. 
“ to pernicious Errors.” This Jaft, our Author lays, 


feems to be the Language of thofe who would be. | 


lieve at any rate, and the former appears to be the 
Language of fuch as have believed already. Be the 
Language of them whofe it will, be they never { 
ftrong or well ftatéd, our Author invalidates both, 
and they are in his Hands no more than Cords were 
upon the Arms of Samp/on. Atter many preliminary 
Refie&tions, he obferves in direct Anfwer to the firlt, 
“¢ That if we are bound to judge of our State and 
*¢ Condition, (which has been proved) and if in 
“¢ judging for ourfelves, we make ourfelves Judges of 
“ our Allegiance and Dependance upon God, we are 
** not, nor can we be criminal in fo doing. — It 1s our 
“¢ natural Duty, and therefore there can be no Crime 
“¢ yn performing it. It is no Encroachment upon the 
“© Divine Sovereignty, but a Privilege that our Sov 
“¢ yeign hath granted all Men by Nature, or rather 
“¢ an Obligation that God, Nature and Reafon lay us 
‘© under.” And to conclude he fays, ** Whether out 
‘© Jenorance and Doubting be lawful or unlawful, 
“ criminal or innocent, it is certainly neceffary for 
«¢ him that once doubts to examine. The Evii 
“© done, and the Remedy muft be applied. For ift 
*¢ is a Fault to doubt once, it is a greater to contunue 
“ to doubt of what we are bound to know: and 
“< Doubts can never be removed without Enquiry aod 
c¢ Examination.” 

The tecond Objection, he fays, may well admit o 
this fhort Aniwer: * That Danger mult always giv 
«© place to Duty” However, he throws in a longtt 
ex abundanti, and then tells his Pupil, * That atte 
“ what he has fais, he cannot advife him with any 
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“ Reafon, to admit any Opinions for Truth, implicitly 
“ and abfolutely, upon the bave Credit of fallible Be- 
“ines”? He allows him Freedgm of Con/cience to 
think and judge for himfelf; and he likewife allows 
him Freedom, if not entirely from all Manner of 
Influence, yet trom the Dominion of human Authority, 
in thinking and judging for himfelf. He is fo much 
for Liberty in thofe Matters which concern us as rea- 
fonable Beings, that he muit recommend to him, on 


the other hand, a third Sort of Freedom, that is, 


Freedom from Pride, Singularity, and a Spirit of Con- 
tradiétion *. 

Iris in fetting thefe Fetters in a true Light that 
our Author employs the feventh Seétion; and in the 
eighth he holds up another 7” Terrorem, and warns 
us of the Danger and dreadful Confequences thereof: 
This is, ** The Influence of Lufts and Paffions, in 
“ thinking and judging for ourfelves.” In the ninth 
he difplays another, and recommends it to us to take 
careof italfo; and this is, ** The Influence of the real 
“ or fuppofed Importance of the Subject.” With 
relpect to this laft he takes notice, that when he ex- 
amined firft for himfelf, he was much furprized to 
find the moft material Points more debated and ar- 
gued with more Trick or Chicane, than Points of 
the leaft Moment; but he had not then made the 
Remark, maxima queque dubia funt. For this 
Caufe, tho’ Things of Importance deferve the mott 
exact and impartial Examination; yet becaufe they 
are therefore liable to be maintained and oppofed 
with more Chicane than things of {mall and les Cor- 
fequence, he advifes his Client to abftraét from the 
Importance of the Subjeét, as he has done, and rea- 
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* This puts me in mind of the Cafe of poor Sancho, Don 
Quixet’s Squire, in his mock Government : His Excellency’s Ta- 
ble was plentifully furnifhed with a Profufion of Viétuals ; but no 
Poner was he feated to eat, than one Difh was carried off as per- 
"clous on one Score, and another vpon another, till the Table 
was left asempty, and his Honour in as much Danger of ftarving, 
“Sif there had been no Food inthe Ifland. 
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fon about Religion, as if ic were a Matter he was not | 
at all concerned with: By which Means he will be 
enabled to judge the more readily, freely and fairly 
of it. 

It is evident now, he fays, how much he is for 
Free-thinking. “* He declares not only for Fre. | 
“ thinking in one Refpeét, that is, from the Doni. | 
“© nion of human Aurhovity, but in all Refpects, and 
* againft every thing that may induce one to think 
“ or judge wrong ; which he is fure is fair and eguj. * 
“¢ table thinking: and whoever thinks after fuch a 
“© Rate, hath no reafon to doubt of Succefs in his 
“ Enquiries into Truth.”. 

Ic feems our Author’s Petitioner for Refolution 
had rightly obferved to him, “¢ ‘That a Man cannot 
“¢ live by Enquiry alone, becaufe the Study and Ex. 
“¢ amination of any Truth cannot dircét our Pradtice 
“¢ until we have dilcovered and known ic. Mean 
“6 while, we are under a Neceflity of acting thing 
“¢ that become rea/onable or unreasonable upon the 
“ two oppofite Hypothefes of Atheifim and Religion” | 
He therefore defired to know how one fhould be: 
have himfelf while the Difpute depends, and until, 
by finifhing the Enquiry, he finds himfelf in Cond: 
tion to give Judgment for the negative or affirmative 
Part of the Queftion. Our Author’s Direétions up- 
on this Head are comprifed in the tenth Section. 

The firft that he gives him is, “ To make dl 
© convenient Expedition in his Enquiry.” I] think 
the fifth is the next, (for I cannot find any thing thit 
ean be called a Direétion intervening) and that 1, 
“ In order to give no Man unneceflary Offence; f 
‘ though while uncertain he ought not to profs 
“© natural or revealed Religion, yet he fhould comp! 

‘ with every Cuftom, fo far as he offended not bi 
«© own Judgment and Reafon, and belied not his ow! 
“ Confcience in fo doing.” ‘This Direction draws! 
long Difcourfe after ir, in which Mr. Collins is poke 
of asa living Perfon, and a fevere Cenfure pafled © 


him for going to Church, and unfairly and ie 
nely 
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neftly faying the Apoftles Creed with an audible 
Voice; nay, opening his Mouth wide, and bawling 
in behalf of a Set of Stories and Opinions, which 
in his own Confcience he believed to be fabulousand 
falfe too. This is a fort of Chronological Mark, by 
which we may know this excellent Work is fome- 
what older than its late Publication indicates. 

By the third, or the fixth Dire€tion, our Author 
orders the Querift ** To talk upon all Points of Re- 
“ ligion with that Serioufnefs and Gravity, that Men 
“+ ufe in difcourfing to him aboutthem, without de- 
“ claring his Approbation of their Opinions.” A- 
gain, tells him, ‘* That the Fear of giving Offence 
“ to others, fhould not hinder him, as an Enquirer, 
“ from reafoning about Religion.’ And finally, 
will have him, ** not to confult the World without 
“ Diftin@tion, upon his Doubts about Religion, 
“ than which nothing can be more unexpedient, but 
“ to confult only Perfons of Ability aud Temper.” 

This laft Direction gives our Author occafion to 
rally Mefl. Whiffon, Toland, and Collins, for defiring 
that Infidels and Sceptics might be allowed and even 
invited to produce their Doubts and Arguments. 
This he apprehends is to open Pandora’s Box, and 
difperfe Good and Evil through the World. Indeed 
he thinks it unreafonable and barbarous in fuch to 
trouble the World, and impart to it their Uneafi- 
neffes, fo that on that fcore they fhould be too good- 
natured and rational to need any Licene, fo long as 
their Arguments and Obje€tions continue to be Mat- 
ter of Doubi only with them; and when their Na- 
ture is fo far alrered, as to be confidered by them as 
convincing Proof and Evidence, they will, if they 
have but a due Meafure of Honefty and Bravery, be 
fuperior to fuch a Grant, by daring to divulge and 
Propagate them in fpight of all Difcouragement. 
Whatever becomes of this Reafoning, and a very 
indulgent Expreffion that comes after it, like that of 
the Inquifitors, when they give their Conviéts to the 
lecular Arm, this is his laft Refolution, at the - 
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of the Section, “ That every one fhould not pub- 
“¢ lifh all he believes; and that the Civil Magiftrate 
“ is not in the Wrong, for laying any Reftraint up. 
“© on the Pens of fuch as have a mind to be Av. 
thors.” 

Whether or no the Querift had exprefs’d any Ap- 
prehenfions of Infection by the Writings of Meff. 
Collins, Woolfton, Sykes, &c. is what we cannot po- 
fitively determine; but certain it is, that the eleventh 
Section, which is half of the Book, contains a large 
and powerful Antidote againft them. ‘The firft In- 
gredient in the Compofition is levelled againft The 
Grounds and Reafons of the Chriftian Religion. The 
Author of it, our Author fays, hath been pleafed to 
introduce it with an Apology for free Debate, and Li- 
berty of Writingg upon which he fhall beftow as 
much Pains as it deferves; for though indeed, he 
lays, it is one of the weakeft Produétions the Prefs 
hath brought forth to an Author of Learning and 
common Senfe, yet he knows that it is f{wallowed 
down by Atheifts, Libertines, and Infidels, as ftrong 
Reafon and Demonftration, and even fome Clergy- 
men have been deceived with it. 

This noble Prefcription is divided into feveral /- 
tems. Iwill barely mention the Heads of them, af- 
ter that of the firft Article: They are, in the Au- 
thor’s own Words, that never fhouldbe altered unne- 
ceffarily, as follow. 

Firft of all, I obferve, fays he, that the Author 
is much out in his Prudentials, in pleading at this 
Time for an unlimited Toleration for Papi/fs, Mo 
bometans, Heathens, and Athbeifis, publickly to pro 
tels and teach Religion and Irreligion here* in Great 
Britain, &c. Xe. 

Item, 1 obferve that of all Men, the Author of 
the Grounds, &c. hath leaft Reafon to complain of 
want of Liberty of Debating and Writing, Kc. _ 

Item, 1 don’t know whether I fhould admire his 
Charity or his Folly moft, in pleading for an unli- 
mited ‘Toleration for Papifts publickly to profefs " 
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reach their Religion, by Word and by Writ here in 
Britain, &c. &c. 

Itexi, 1 obferve to the Comfort of all Britifo Pro- 
sefants, that there is no great Appearance, that the 
Author’s Propofal for an univerfal ‘Toleration tor Pa- 
pifls, Mabometans, Heathens, Infidels and Atheifls, 
will take at this Time, (fc. €9c. 

Tiem, 1 obferve that it is in a great Meafure owing 
to the ill Conduct of free Debates and Writers, that 
the Project doth not fucceed, &fe. Efe. Efe. This, 
I think, is the laft of the Ztems, and a prodigious 
long one, and a very mifcellancous one too. ‘Vhere 
are in it Reafoning and Ridicule, direét Replies, Ex- 
poftulations, formal Speeches, and Applications of 
Hiftory. The whole is in a Strain of Eloquence 
like the reft of the Book: I will here annex a Pal- 
fage or two as a Specimen of the fine Stile of it; and 
it will ferve likewife to afcertain the Bounds of our 
Author’s Moderation. 

Befides other Inftances of Folly that he proves 
upon the People he is here dealing with, in the fore- 
going Part of this Section, in Page 142, he charges 
them as ** guilty of another very great Blunder, in 
“ expecting the unlimited Toleration they contend 
‘* for, as long as none of them fuffer any temporal 
“ Inconveniency for the Want of it. Indeed, (as 
““ we have it in the next Page, &c.) were the Pri- 
** fons filled with fuch unhappy Authors, were Exe- 
* cutions frequent in Smithfield or at Tyburn, were 
Families reduced to Want and Milery, and the 
Poor’s Rate heightned upon opprefled Parifhes, 
were there a Stop put to Bufinefs at the Royal 
Exchange or in the Alley, at the Play-houfes or 
Mafquerades, in Taverns and in Coffee-houfes, 
did Husbandry, Manufa€ture and Navigation go 
to ruin, or were there no more Demands for Rags 
and Paper, it were high time to petition the Par- 
liament for an unlimited Toleration of ali Religi- 
ous and no Religion; but fo long as they have no- 
~ thing of that Nature to plead, it is in vain for 
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them to contend for it. 7/pon my word, I think 
they ouzht to be amerc’d, pro fallo clamore, in find- 
ing Fault with Church and State, without any man- 
ner of Caufe. For my own part, whatever my ten 
der Inclinations are for thofe oppreffed Authors, ir 
isnot in my Power tohelp them to their unlimited 
‘Poleration any other way, than by giving them 
my beit Advice. [therefore humbly propole, that 
the firft Club-day they affemble together to Club- 
Brains, that it be refolved, nemine Contradicente, 
That from thenceforth every Man fhall freely, 
clearly and diftinétly, without Equivocation or 
ftudied Contradi€tions, {peak and write his Opi- 
nions, whether Antichriftian or Atheiftical ; and, 
inftead of feeking for the fafeft, let them rather 
make choice of the Expreifions that are moft ob- 
noxious and aétionable. 
** For obtaining their End with the more Expe- 
dition, the meaneft and moft contemptible Authors 
mult not go farft, becaufe that, perhaps, were to 
make them the forlorn Hope to no purpofe: The 
Sufferings of fuch People will be but little regard- 
ed. J have known one fave his Life, only for bemg 
thought not worth the hanging; becaufe the Death 
of an infignificant Creature would not have been 
a Terror to others of more Merit. But if any of 
their Members are great Encouragers and Pro- 
moters of Husbandry, Trade and Navigation, if 
they are eminent in the Commonwealth, or in the 
Repubdlick of Letters, if they are Perfons of great 
Families and Credit in the Nation, if they have 
any Pofts in the Government of Truft and Pro- 
fit, which few are capable, and none willing to 
fupply ; if they are but even Country Jutftices of 
the Peace, or eminent Aétors in a Playhoufe, el- 
pecially if they are Poets and Players too; let 
them be the firft to deferve the Crown of Mar- 
tyrdom ; and then who can tell how far the Lol 
and Danger of fuch worthy Citizens may ge 
a Pats 
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“ q Parliament, to change or abrogate the Laws 
«¢ which they unhappily offend againit ?” 

And in Page 146, “* I do not look upon a Srate of 
“ Suffering, fays he, as eligible in itfelf, nor fhould 
“© [ take any Pleafure to fee them fuffer Hardthips ; 
“ butthey know as well as I, that zt zs better todraw 
“ 4 little Blood than to fuffer the Difeafe (ot debating 
“ and writing freely) to increafe or continue. It thole 
“ E/prits Forts can find out another Method for them- 
“6 felves eafier and more fuccelsful, they are heartily 
welcome.” 

Though I have not room in this Article for any 
more, yet in Juftice to our Author [ ought to figni- 
fy in general, that there are in this Section many o- 
ther Paragraphs in the Strain of the foregoing, trom 
which the Reader will undoubtedly receive a very 
favourable Idea both of his Politenefs and Charity. 

In the twelfth Seétion (which is a very fhort one) 
he enters, as he tells the Querift, upon the Merits of 
the Caufe betwixt Religion and Atheifm, wherefore he 
judges it proper to premife fome Remarks upon the 
Nature of Argument and Evidence. “¢ For, as he 
*¢ goes on faying to him, without fixing upon cer- 
** tain Rules and Laws of Reafoning, we may both 
** of us reafon till we are weary, without being able 
“© to convince one another of what we would per- 
** fuade; and fo you might lofe your Time in read- 
* ing, and I my Pains in writing you what I think 
“* of Religion.” But that he may not weary him 
with Preliminaries, all the Logicks, he fays, that he 
fhall trouble him with on this Occafion, are con- 
tained in a few Aphorifms. Thefe Logical Apho- 
rifms are twenty-four in Number; none of which 
are of any confiderable Length but the laft, which 
finifhes the Volume: They are all, as I fuppofe, pre- 
paratory to a Demonftration of the Exiftence of 
God, from the univerfal Confent of Mankind, which 
is to be the Subjeé& of another Difcourfe, that he 
encourages us at the Clofe of this to expect fhortly. 
In this Argument he is to triumph over all that M. 
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Bayle has faid to cnervate it in his ‘Thoughts upon 
Comets, and hopes to carry it on to a convincing 
Proof of the divine Exiftence through all his Excep- 
tions. We fhall take no farther notice of thefe A- 
phorifms, till we are fo happy as to fee the Argument 
that is to be built on them. 
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An Eittory of the Life of James Duke of Or- 
monde, from bis Birth in 1610, to his Death 


in 1688. Wherein 1s contained an Account of 


the moft remarkable Affairs of bis Time, and 
par ticularly of Ireland, under his Government. 
In Two Volumes. To which is added, for the 
Satisfaction of the Curious, in another Volume, 
A very valuable Collection of Letters, writ- 
ten either by his Grace, or by the King, the 
Secretaries of State, and other great Men in 
his Time, and ferving to verify the moft mate- 
rial Faéts in the faid Hiftory. By Thomas 
Carte, M.A. London: Printed by J. Bet- 
tenham, for J.J. and P. Knapton, in Lud- 
gate-Street; G. Strahan, iz Cornhill; W. 


Innys avd R. Manby, at the Weft- End of 


St. Paul's; F. Giles, zz Holborn; and T. 
Wotton, 77 Fleet-ftreet, 1736. ‘Three Vo- 


lumes, Folio. 


fHAT I fhall do at this time, is only to give 

an Account of the Materials from whence this 

great Work is compiled, and of the Author’s Con- 
duct in the Dilpotal of them. I ftile it a great 
Work, not becaufe of its Bulk, but by Reafon of 
ts illuftrious Subject, and great Utefulnefs in eluci- 
dating 
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dating the Affairs of his Time, which were more re- 
markable than any that were ever tranfacted in thefe 
Kingdoms. 

Some Years ago, Mr. Carte tells us, the Earl of 
Arran delivered to him 153 Bundles of his Grandfa- 
ther the firft Duke of Ormonde’s Letters and Papers, 
all indorfed with the Name of the Writer, the Date 
of each Letter, and the Time of its Receipt marked 
in his Grace’s Hand-writing. Thefe he digefted in 
the beft manner he could, caufing them to be bound 
up in twenty-feven large Volumes in Folio, that they 
might be better preferv’d, aed more ready for Ufe. 
Thefe Volumes were marked on the Back, and di- 
ftinguifhed by the Letters A, B, &c. to DD; and 
are accordingly referred to in the Bottom of the Pa- 
ges of the following Hiftory, where-ever the Author 
conceived it neceflary to verify any Account given in 
it, by a Reference to the original Letter or Writing 
from whence it was taken. 

Thefe Volumes containing only a Series of Letters 
and Papers to the End of 1651, and fome in the Be- 
ginning of the following Year, it was neceflary our 
Author fhould {eek for other Materials to enable him 
to give an Account of the latter Part of the Duke’s 
Life. He was perfuaded that his Grace, who had 
preferved his Papers with fo much Care and Method 
from the time of his firft Entry upon publick Bufi- 
nefs, when it was perhaps dangerous, as well as diffi- 
cult, to keep them, could not but continue the fame 
Care in his later Employments, in his riper Years, 
and in more fettled Times, when the Prefervation of 
his Papers expofed him to no Hazards. It feemed 
ftrange to him that upon Enquiry he could not find 
out where thefe later Papers were, or that they were 
fo much as preferved. A Letter which he met with 
of Mr. Henry Gafcoign, the Muke’s Secretary, to Sir 
Kobert Southwell in 1689, affirming, that they were 
then all in his Hands at the Caftle of Kilkenny, con- 
firmed him in his Notion, that they were ftill in be- 
ing, and that they were to be found in that Place. 


This 
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This made him refolve upon a Journey to Jreland to 
fearch for what he fo much wanted; and the Ear] of 
Arran was pleated to authorife him to bring over fuch 
Letters and Papers as he found for his purpofe. The 
Succefs was anfwerable to his Wifhes: he found in 
the Evidence Room at Kilkenny about fourteen 
wicker Bins (each large enough to hold an Hogfhead 
of Wine in Bottles) covered with unweildy Books of 
Steward’s Accompts; but which, upon Examinati- 
on, appeared to be full of Papers, and to contain a 
Series of Papers of State, Orders, Refolutions, and 
Letters of the Privy-Council of Jveland, his Grace’s 
own Letters, and thofe of other great Men who cor- 
refponded with him, from before the Reftoration of 
King Charles 11. to the Year 1686. Thefe he alfo 
caretully forted, and rejecting fuch Papers as upon 
Perufal did not appear ufeful to his Subject, he bound 
up the reft in Volumes, the Folio’s marked by the 
Letters EE, FE, &c. to Yy; and the Quarto’s A, 
B, &fc. Some of thefe Marks comprehend feveral 
Volumes; as particularly, the Duke of Ormonde’s 
own Letters take up four in Folio diftinguifhed by 
W W, 1, 2, 35 43 and two in Quarto marked Gt, 
and 2. Thefe Volumes contain the Letters which he 
wrote to his Friends and the Secretaries of State; for 
the other Letters penned by his Grace’s Secretaries 
on various Occafions in the Courfe of his Govern- 
ment, he found preferved in Volumes already bound, 
where they were (at the Time they were wrote) en- 
tered, like the Petitions prefented to him, and the 
Lord Lieutenant’s Orders thereon; of which he found 
likewife many Volumes. 

Not content with this large Colle€tion of Materi- 
als, he made it his Bufinefs to procure all other Me- 
moirs, whereof he could get Intelligence, relating to 
the Times whereof he was to write, that he might be 
fully enabled to fetevery Tranfaction in its true Light. 
He read over the Journals of both Houles of Parlia- 
ment, and got Tranfcripts of fuch Paffages as related 
to his Subject; which, with other Materials — 
2 a 
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had Means 2d Opportunity of collecting, he bound 


up in feveral Volumes marked Jreland, 1, 2, We. and 
has fometimes referred to them as diitinguithed by 
thofe Marks. The Journal of Owen O Neal’s Cam- 
aigns was wrote by an Officer who ferved undcr him, 
and was communicated to him by Mr. Hezry O Neal 
of Church- Street in Dublin, who had it with other 
curious Colleétions from the late Mr. Ga//y O Neale. 
The Lord Vifcount Chicheffer’s Book of the Planta- 
tion of Ulfer, he had from Mr. Barry of Fingla/s, 
Grandfon to Matthew Barry, who was Clerk ot the 
Council of /veland trom the Time of the Earl of 
Strafford’s Government, till after the Year 1682. ‘Phe 
Earl of Hluntingdon gave him all the Papers of Sir 
Fobn Davis, formerly Attorney-General of /reland: 
It is chiefly from thefe Papers, and from Lord Cé:- 
chefter’s Books, that he has taken the Account of the 
Plantation of U//er, and the State of Affairs in Jre- 
land before the Time of Lord Stvafford’s Government. 
The Bifhop of Clogher (whom he extols for his Ge- 
nerofiry and Hofpitality) communicated to him, out 
of his very valuable Collections, fix Volumes of Mr. 
Matebew Barry’s, Dr. Madding’s Manulcripts, and 
many other curious Pieces relating to the Affairs of 
that Kingdom. From thefe he has taken feveral Ac- 
counts of Facts, as well previous to the Rebellion, as 
happening in the Progrefs of it, which are referred 
to in the Courfe of this Hiftory. 

The Council-Books of Jreland, Mr. Carte fays, 
were burnt in the Fire which happened in the Caftle 
of Dubin + in the Year 1711. The Duke of Or- 
monde’s Papers have, he fays, fupplied a great deal of 
this Lofs for the Years wherein he had the Govern- 
ment of that Kingdom; and poffibly might have fup- 
plied it entirely for his Time, if many of his bound 

Books 


T Mr. Carte is miftaken in the Circumftance of Place: No Fire 
appened at that Time at the Caftle of DudJin, but the Council- 
amber, as it was called, a diftinét and independent Building, 
between which and the Caflle were feveral Streets, was burnt in 
the Year he {peaks of, and the Council Books deflroyed. 
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Books of Colleétions had not been loft by his lending 


and communicating them too freely. There were {e- 
veral bound Volumes containing all the Papers which 
were interchanged in his Treaties with the /rifh Con. 
federates, and all Paffages in thofe Treaties, which 
our Author deplores the Want of, and never could 
find. Two other Books, the one containing the 
Letters of the Lords Juitices and Council of /reland 
ro the King, the Lord Lieutenant, and the Houte of 
Commons of Exgland, from the breaking our of the 
Trifh Rebellion, ull Faz. 1643-4. when the Duke of 
Ormonde entered upon the Government of Jreland; 
the other containing all the Papers prefented or pre- 
pared by all Parties to be offered to the King and 
Council of England, in order to the Settlement of 
Sreland after the Rettoration, feem likewile to be loft. 
But this Lofs is repaired by Copies of thefe two Books, 
taken in 1680, which are in the Library of the Duke 
of Chandos; thefe his Grace communicated to him. 
And they ferved to compleat the Series of the Letters 
of thofe Lords Juftices, many of which he had met 
with among the Duke of Ormonde’s Papers attefled 
by Matthew Barry, Clerk of the Council, and which 
being collated with the Copies in thofe Books, he 
found to be exadtly the fame; fo that there cannot be 

the leaft reafon to difpute the Authority of the rett. 
There are fome other Accounts of the Affairs of 
lreland during the Rebellion, which he had Oppor- 
tunities of confulting. One of thefe is entitled, 4» 
Aphorifimical Difcovery of treafonable Fattion, being an 
Account of the Affairs of Ireland from 1641 to 1652, 
by N.S. who ftiles himfelf Secretary to Owen Roe O 
Neile. This, Mr. Carte fays, is wrote with fo much 
Partiality, Fury and Virulence, and contains through- 
out it fuch notorious Falfhoods, that he could make 
no ule of ir, becaufe it deferved no Credit. Anorher 
was communicated to him by Mr. Feary Plunceet, 
of the County of Meath, whofe Uncle was the 
Compiler thereof. It is a huge Colle&tion of a valt 
Number of Paffages that happened in the /ri/d rs 
f 
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Ir is wrote with great Temper, Modefty, Candor, 
and Regard to Truth. From thence our Author has 
borrowed feveral Parts of the Characters of the prin- 
cipal Perfons concerned in the Rebellion, and tome 
other Paflages mentioned in this Hiftory, and quoted 
under the Title of Plunket’s Memoirs. 

There is ftill another Account of thofe Affairs 
which he has frequent Occafion to quote by the 
Name of the Nuncio’s Memoirs. It takes up feven 
thoufand Pages in Folio, confifting of feveral Vo- 
lumes, and is wrote in Latin, the Title of it being, 
De Herefis Anglicane Intrufione §f Progreffu, PF de 
Bello Catholico ad Annum 1641. iu Hibernia coepto, 
exindeque per aliquot annos gefto, Commentarius. It 
was wrote, our Author fays, after the Nuncio’s 
Death by an Jrifo Roman Catholick Prieft, whom 
Thomas Baptifia Rinuccini, Great Chamberlain to the 
Grand Duke of Tu/cany, employed todigeft his Bro- 
ther’s Papers, and reduce them into the Form of a 
Narration. ‘The Compiler, notwithittnding he was 
a very rigid Man in his Principles, appears, Mr. 
Carte lays, always to have a great Regard to Truth, 
and to be very fair and candid in his Relation of Oc- 
currences. He has been obliged to this Collection 
for many Particulars, which would not otherwife 
have come to Light, as is plain from the many Re- 
ferences thereto in the Courfe of this Hiftory. 

The Marquis of Clanricarde’s Memoirs, (containing 
aSeries of his Letters, Proceedings and Refleétions 
upon the Orders which he received from the Lords 
Juttices of Jreland, and the Events which happened 
in that Kingdom from Oéffober 28. 1641, when the 
Rebellion broke out, to Auguft 30. 1643, when he 
Was going to Sigginffown to aflift at the Treaty fora 
Ceffation,) were an Authority he could not omic 
making ufe of. The Copy he quotes from in this 
Work was communicated to him by the Earl of 
Esmont, who alfo fupplied him with feveral other cu- 
lous Papers; and particularly with Sir P4ilip Pers 
‘als Account and Defence of the Ceffation. 

KK The 
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The Duke of Ormonde, Mr. Carte fays, was very 
free in lending and communicating his Papers to Per- 
fons engaged in any publick Work, wherein they 
might be of Service: When. Dr. Na//ox was making 
the Collections which he afterwards publifhed, he 
was obliged to his Grace for his Affiftance in that 
Work, as 1s acknowledged in the Introduction to the 
fecond Volume of it. ‘This made him curious to en- 
quire what was become of the Doctor’s Papers, and 
finding that they were in the Hands of the Reve- 
rend Dr. Williams, Senior-Fellow of St. Fobn’s Col- 
lege in Cambridge, he applied to that learned Gentle- 
man for the |Perufal of fuch as would be uteful for 
his Purpofe. They were bound up in about twenty 
Volumes, and a Catalogue being taken of thofe 
which related to‘ /reland, and tranfmitted to him by 
the Reverend Dr. Zachary Gray, Rector of Houghton- 
Conqueft in Bedfordfbire, he was likewile obliged to 
that worthy Gentleman for a Tranfcript of fuch as 
he wanted. 

The Duke of Ormonde’s own Papers, as we fee, 
furnithed Mr. Carte with ample Accounts of his 
Grace’s Conduét in publick Affairs; but for the Paf- 
fages of his private Life here related, he derived 
moft of them from the prefent, Bifhop of Worcefer, 
who lived feveral Years in his Grace’s‘Family, and 
from a Manufcript which Sir Robert Southwell \ett 
behind him,.confifting of about a hundred Pages in 
Folio, and containing fuch domeftick Informations 
touching the Duke’s Life, as he had received from 
his Grace’s own Mouth. Itis much to be Jamented, 
he fays, that the former of thefe, with one of ‘the 
fineft Pens that any Age hath known, and’a perfect 
Knowledge of his Grace’s Conduét, did not write 
the Life of that great and good Man. He had once 
been prevailed with to undertake it, chiefly. upot 
this Confideration, that he could continually have re 

courfe to the Duke for a full Information, whenevet 
he met with any intricate or perplexed Occurrence, 
which required clearer Explanation than Letters oF 
written 
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written Memoirs afford. But Sir Robert Southwell 
coming foon after to Cornbury, was defirous to un- 


. dertake the Work himfelf; to which the Bifhop 


readily confented, that Gentleman having had the 
Honour of a longer Acquaintance with his Grace. 
From the Time of this Undertaking, Sir Robert ter 
hinfelf to draw up Relations of the moft important 
Pafflages in the Duke’s Life, which he afterwards 
read over to his Grace at the Vifirs which he made 
from time to time at Cornbury, Badminton and Kings 
fion-hall; where he ufed to make a confiderable Stay, 
and employ the time in difcourfing of thofe Paflages. 
Thefe Relations and Narratives wereimparted to our 
Author in the moft obliging Manner, by the Right 
Honourable Edward Southwell, Efq; Secretary of 

State for the Kingdom of /reland 
The Death of the Duke of Ormonde, and the 
Troubles wherein, upon the Revolution in 1688, 
the Kingdom of Jreland was for {ome Years involved, 
interrupted Sir Robert Southwell in going on with 
the Work, all his time being taken up in attending 
to his private Affairs, which fuffered exceedingly du- 
ring thofe Troubles. When that Kingdon was re- 
covering its Quiet, Dr. William Moreton, Dean of 
Chrift-Church in Dublin, and Bithop of Kildare (who 
had been for fome Years Chaplain to his Grace, and 
was advanced by him to thofe Dignities) by Letters 
in 1692, preffed Sir Robert to refume the Work, for 
which he had himfelf been making Colleétions, in 
order to do fome Juttice to the Character of his great 
and good Matter, (fo he ftiles the Duke) and that 
the World might not lofe the Benefit of fo illu(tri- 
ous an Example of true Religion, Integrity, Loy- 
alty, Virtue and Honour. Sir Robert wifhed for Re- 
lirement to enable him to goon with fo noble an 
Enterprize, from which the very Reverence he had 
for the Duke helped to deter him. ‘ But (fays he) 
at prefent [ am tied to the Arts of living, and 
« LOW to help my felf and Friends, till our Acres, 
” after fo much trampling, have time to look green. 
\ 2 “ | pers 
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“© | perceive your Lordfhip hath Leifure and Paffion 
© too for fuch an Enterprize, and furely the Field is 
“ very large in a long Lite, and great Variety of 
“© Fortune; and there feems to be Harveft enough 
“© for feveral Hands. I wifh many would fet them- 
“ felve to colleét Materials, and to afcertain the 
«© Bounds of what fell under his Conduct or Influ- 
“ ence; and fome to deteé& his Enemies, and the 
“© Foundations of their Malice. I think his whole 
“ Life was a ftrait Line, if ever a Man’s in the 
“© World were fo. If the Materials were once ga- 
“¢ thered, then were the true Time to think of an 
“© Architeé&t. In the mean time, I wifh your Lord- 
“ fhip all Succefs in what you are attempting that 
6 way.” 

The Bifhop of Kildare, as hath been hinted, made 
fome Colle&tions, but never attempted to digett them 
in the Method of an Hiftory; and Sir Robert South- 
well being overtaken with Age and Infirmities, feems 
never to have refumed the Enterprize. ‘The Defign 
of writing the Duke of Ormonde’s Life being thus 
left imperfect, it hath been our Author’s Fate, at 
this diftance of Time, and with the Helps above-, 
mentioned, to execute it in the beft Manner he was 
able; and as it is, he now offers it to the View, and 
fubmits it to the Judgment, of the World. He was 
encouraged to the Undertaking by the excellent 
Character which his Grace generally bore in the 
W orld, and by the particular Teftimonies which 
thofe who knew him beft, gave of the Virtue and 
Integrity of his Life and Converfation ; which fuf- 
ficiently fecured him from tke Charge of Flattery, 
if he fhould attempt the difficult Province, of gi- 
ving bim thofe juft Praifes, which could not be de- 
nied him without Injury to his Memory. In order 
to poffels the World with a right Notion of his 
Grace’s Condudt, it was neceflary to reprefent the 
Circumftances of the Times, the Situation, Perplexi- 
ties and Difficultics of Affairs, through which his 
admirable Judgment and unparallel’d Integrity ied 
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bled him, without any other Guide or Inftructions, 
to fteer a Courfe which merited the Applaule of all 
ood Men, and was infinitely to his own Honour, 
as well the entire Satisfaction of his Prince: Mr. 
Carte has therefore from time to time. given faithful 
Accounts of the State of Affairs in /reland, as well 
previous to the Rebellion, as during the Continuance 
of the War; that the Reader might the better judge 
of the Expediency of the Meafures taken, and of 
the Wifdom of the Condué obferved by the Duke 
of Ormonde. 

He had, as he fays, an infinite Number of authen- 
tick Materials for this Purpofe, which it required no 
little Time and Pains to digeft. By thefe he exa- 
mined the many printed Relations and Accounts of 
the Affairs of thofe Times; and found them gene- 
rally full of Confufion, Miftakes and Falfhoods, as 
well as contradictory to each other. They feem cal- 
culated to anfwer the Ends of Parties in thofe Days, 
and were pubiifhed to ccuntenance their Meafures, 
and advance their ref{pective Interefts. One Defeé, 
ashe obferves, runs through all the Narrations and 
Hiftories of that Age, that they negleé to fpecify 
the Date and Time of Events. It hath coft him no 
little Labour to correét this Defeét, and to fix ex- 
actly the Time of fuch Events; which wasthe more 
neceflary to be done, not only becaufe in abundance 
of Cafes it evidently fhews the Error and Falfhood 
of feveral Relations, which have paffed for Current, 
by being delivered in general, without thofe Cir- 
cumftances which would ferve to confute them, but 
alfo on account of the Light which it gives in hifto- 
ical Matters. If any fhould think him too exaét in 
this refpect, he very juftly alledges, that a Writer, 
Who in his Account of the fame Affairs, takes a Li- 
berty to contradiét the Relations of others, cannot 

© excufed, if he is not very exaét in his own. It is 
4 Liberty which he has taken with great Freedom, 

ut (as he is fully perfuaded) with great Reafon; 
and he trufts, that whatever other Defeét be found 
K 3 by 
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by Criticks in this Hiftory, no body will have any 
caufe to complain of want of Exactnefs. He has 
carried this Exaétnefs fo far, that though he might 
have related feveral Paflages in apter Exprefiions and 
a more agreeable Manner, he has choien generally to 
do it in the very Words of the original Letters, or 
Inftruments from whence they are taken. He has 
alfo all along through the Courfe of the Troubles 
referred to the Authorities which verity his Relati- 
tions; though in the latter Part of this Hiftory, in 
Paffages where he had no body to contradi&, he has 
faved himfelf that trouble, and has affumed the Pri- 
vilege of an Hiftorian in refting Matters upon his 
wn Faith; though he has as good Evidence to {up- 
port his Accounts of Affairs in fuch Cafes, as he has 
in others, for the Proof of which he has made par- 

ticular References. 
He has been very particular in his Accounts of the 
Conduét of the Marquis of 4utrim, and of all Paffa- 
es relating to his Tryal before the Court of Claims, 
and the Letter of King Charles II. in his behalf, to 
the Commiffioners of that Court. And he thinkshe 
has herein fully cleared King Charles I. from an Im- 
putation he has lain under, of ordering that Noble- 
man to take up Arms againft his Proteftant Subjects. 
He has fuppreffed none of his Majefty’s Letters; and 
the Earl of ran having found fome Originals fince 
the Volume of Letters was publifhed, he has intert- 
ed them in the Appendix, making it a Point of Re- 
ligion to fhew to the World all his Maj fty’s Cor- 
reipondence on that Subje&, with a Minifter who 
had entirely his Confidence, that they may be con- 
vinced of his Innocence by fuch irrefragable Eviden- 
ces of his undifguifed Sentiments, Intentions, In- 
ftru@tions, and Condu&t. The Reader will tee in 
this Work, what were the true Caufes and Motives 
of the /ri/b Rebellion; who had the greateft Hand 
in kindling, {preading, and continuing the Flame; 
and who were the moft concerned in the Iniquity of 
that Affair. He has related things as he foundthem, 
not 
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not troubling himfelf where they prefled; and if 
any, OF perhaps all Parties find themfelves difobliged 
by any Relations therein given, he has no Apology to 
make, but that he knows nothing on Earth fo facred 
as Truth; and that he would not have raken Pen in 
Hand now, nor ever will on any Occafion, but to 
(peak it, whomever it may affect. He thinks he has 
been impartial in his Relations, in which he its {ure 
he is fupported by good Authorities; and if his own 
Heart hath deceived him in this Point, it is in de- 
fpight of an uncommon Care to know it, and of a 
firm Refolution to be unbyafled. 

To conclude, he has been very tender in fpeaking 
of others Failings. He has not affected to take no- 
tice of them unneceffarily ; and he is not concious of 
having expofed them in any Cafe, but where it was 
necefiarv, either to do a Juttice due to the Charaéter 
of fome injured Perfon, or to clear up fome impor- 
tant Matter in Fliftory. He has been exceeding 
careful to avoid Mittakes; but if any have crept into 
this Work notwithftanding all his Care, he fhall be 
obliged to any that hath had Opportunities of know- 
ing betrer, and will take the Pains to correé& them; 
being concerned for nothing fo much as for the Caufe 
of Truth, and detefting nothing more than to be 
the Means of conveying any Falfhood down to 
Potterity. 





ARTICLE -XIL 


ATreatife of a Miliary Fever; with a Colleétion 
of Hiftories relating thereunto. To which are 
prefixed Rules for the Praétice of Phy fick. Writ- 
ten originally in Latin by the Learued Sir Da- 
vid Hamilton, Phy/ictan in, Ordinary to the 
late Queen Anne; Fellow of the Royal Society, 
and of the College of Phyficians. Tranflated 
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into Enelith. London: Printed for A Bet. 
tefworth and C. Hitch, at the Red-Lion iy 
Pater-Nofter-Row. 1737. Octavo. Pag. 256, 


HE skilful Author in the Preface obferves, that 

amongtt the many Diladvantages under which 
the Art of healing labours, there is none which more 
eclipfes its Honour and Dignity, than the various 
Theories which many of the modern Phyficians have 
devifed: Some of whom adopt the 4riftotelick, o- 
thers the Auatomick, and others again the Chymick 
Principles, for the Foundation and Support of their 
Hypothetick Structure: Neither are there wanting 
others, as he fays, who now at laft betake themfelves 
even to the Mathematicks. All which, although 
they may in fome things come near to, or at leatt 
bear a great Refemblance of Truth; yet their man- 
ner of writing and difputing, creates a vile Idea of 
the moft noble Art in the Minds of the unlearned; 
as if it had no certain Foundation, nor afforded any 
immutable or f{tanding Precepts: Whereas, on the 
contrary, if they would, (fetting afide all Theories, 
faving thofe fupported by manifold Experience) em- 
ploy theirchief Time and Study in compiling Hifto- 
ries of Difeafes, as weil in living as in dead Subjeéts, 
and in accurately defcribing the Virtues of fimple 
Remedies, they would, as he fays, fo adorn this 
Science, that evenits very Enemics would be obliged 
to own its Excellency. 

Itis with a View to this that in the following 
Treatile he has delivered fome Rules, which he has 
framed according to his Practice ; and from whichhe 
thinks Students in Phyfick and young Practitioners 
may receive fome Bencfit: From a due Confiderati- 
on of thefe it will plainly appear, that the Excellency 
and lafting Honour of the healing Art, does not de 
pend on fine {pun Theories, nor on the Bulkinels of 
the Prefcriptions, orthe Exhibition of them in great 
Quantity; but chiefly on a Method of curing, 

grounde 
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rounded on an exquifite Knowledge of Difeafes, 
and the Remedies proper thereto. 

The Work is in two Parts: The firft is entitled, 
A Treatife of the Rules of Praétice: difcourted of 
in ‘three Chapters. I. Of the Rules of Virtue 
belonging to Practice. If. Of the Rules of Art, 
and efpecially of an entire Examination. III. Ot 
the Rule or Manner of prefcribing. Our Author 
premifes to all, “* “hat whoever gives his mind to 
the Praétice of Phyfick, ought to prefent himfelf 
“ before God, as his fupreme Judge, from whom 
“ he muft expect, either a Reward or Punifhment; 
‘and therefore fhould fquare his Pradtice, as well 
“ according to the Rules of Virtue as of Art.” 

Asto the Rules of Virtue, he fays, it is the Part 
and Duty of an honeft and prudent Phyfician, to be 
diligent in his daily Vifits; that he may not feem to 
trifle both with his Art, and Patient’s Life: And Se- 
condly, to prefcribe fit Remedies, not for the fake 
of obtaining any one’s Favour or good Graces, but 
according to the Indicationstaken from Dileafes ; and 
lattly, to behave himfelf in Phyfical Confultations, 
with that Sweetnefs of Manners becoming a Gen- 
tleman ; and whofoever acts the contrary, gives proof 
of a morofe and ill ‘Temper. 

Itis much for the Intereft, both of the Patients, 
and the Phyficians, he fays, to behave themfelves 
wifely and civilly to one another; for, on omnia 
pofumus omnes, and what one Man forgets, another 
in his turn often remembers: however, great regard 
sto be had to Man’s Blood, that the Hands be not 
polluted therewith; for he can fafely teftify, that 
many have loft their Lives, by the Debatings of 
Phyficians. Whereof, amongft other Examples, he 

as Now in remembrance a very lamentable one, of 
anoble Lady, who loft her Life, by reafon of his 
Advice being either neglected, or craftily concealed 

yfome other Phyficians. 

Asto the Rules of Art, delivered in the fecond 
Chapter, he fays, The Characteriftick Signs, whereby 

a Phyfi- 
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a Phyfician, properly (o called, may traly be diftip. 
guifhed from the Herd of Medicatters or Empericks, 
are thefe; that is, to find out an original Dittemper, 
and then prefcribe fit Remedies tor 1t. 

A perfect Knowledge of an original Ditte emper js 
obtained by a thorough Examination, that ts, bybe- 
ginning w ith the Antecedents, and after that with 
recited Symptoms, even from the firft Decline of 


Health, to that Moment wherein the Phyfician js 
ee 8 
Caiiec. 
A fit Prefcription confifts in the Choice of Medi- | 


cines, taken from a me Diagnottick, accordin 
to the Indications, as will be thewn in the foilowing 
Chapter. In the Interim, it is manifeft, that a Phy- 
fician, traly qualified for Practice, ought to be a- 
dorned - the Kno wledge of all the Parts of Me. 
dicine, taught in the Academies, ior this Bind, 

And therefore, as he goes on, not only Empericks, 
who preicribe without Method, are to be expell' 
from the Practice of Phyfick, but Jikewile all thofe 
who affume to themfelves a right of practifing, by 
only tnfped ting the Prefcriptions of Phyficians, tho’ 
at the fame time they be wholly ignorant of judging 
rightly of the Beginnings and Symptoms of Dhicales, 
and of initituting thereby a Method of Healing. 

As for what regards a thorough Examination, ttis 
of the utmoft Moment to Phyfici ians; they who are 

carciul in this Refpect being generally fuccefsful in 
their Prattice, and they who are unmindful of it a 
commonly failing therein. It is what requires al 
their Prudence and Patience, by reafon of the Igno- 
rance or bad Memory of the moft of the Sick, who 
can feldom retain all the Antecedents and Symptoms 
of their Diftempers. But by an attentive Examin 
tion the Phyfician is enabled accurately to diftinguith 
both the Symptoms and fecondary Difeafes, with 
their Motions, from primary ones, which otherwil 
do oftentimes either lie concealed, or confufed; and | 
alfo to profecute a Method of Cure, which does not | 
flucbuats | | 
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audtuate, nor has Recourfe to fundry forts of Re- 
medics. it 

Asto the Rule or Manner of prefcribing, he fays, 
That when, upon athorough Examination, a umple 
Indication pretents itfelf, a fimple Remedy is gene- 
rally to be preteribed; and this for fevcral Reatons: 
1. By this means, as he obferves, we more cafily and 
certainty explore the fpecifick Virtues of Remedies 5 
feeing the fame cannot be dilcovered to us any other 
way than by manifold Ufe. 2. We hereby learn to 
chafe the moft cffeétual out of many: viz. thole 
which not only more certainly, but allo more expe- 
ditioufly perform a Cure. 3. A Prefcription of fim- 
ple Remedies will be of no {mall ufe towards the 
compounding of fimple things, fo as they may fue 
tably anfwer to various Indications. 4. A Phyfician 
hereby learns to prefcribe Medicines anfwering not 
only tovarious Indications, but evento contrary ones. 
And, ¢. To apply the fame Medicines rightly to di- 
verfe Difeates. 6. Hereby the noxious Qualities of 
Mecicaments ts Ihkewile more eafily difcerned, and 
fo guarded aga‘ntt —— All thefe Heads are not only 
enlarged on in this‘ chapter, but illuftrated by feveral 
Hittories and Examples. 

To this Part 1s added an Appendix of a few Lines, 
recommending more frequent Diffections of Bodies 
of Perfons dying of ary fore of Diftemper. In the 
fecond Part the Doétor treats of the Name, Kind, 
and Sorts of Miliary Fevers, and genders his Difcourfe 
on thefe feveral Heads exceedingly inttructive by the 
Hiftories he adjoins of a great Variety of Cafes. 
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ARTICLE “iM. 


Some Obfervations on the Appendix £o the Prefent 
State of the Republick of L etters for Decem- 
bet 1736, by Dr. Pemberton. 


Philalethes 
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Hilalethes in this Appendix requires from me an 

explanation of my own of Sir Z/aac Newton's 

firftt Lemma, while I cenfure his. But I have al- 

ready declared my approbation of Mr. Robins’s repre- 

fentation of Sir //aac Newton’s mind; and I think the 

fhorteft way for Philalethes to receive information js 
to be made fenfible of his prefent errors. 

I took his interpretation, as it is fet down in the 
Minute Mathematician, pag. 68, 69. becaufe it was 
the original; and alfo becaufe [ do not know, that he 
has given any other: for though in the repetitions of 
his interpretation in the Republick of Letters for Nov, 
1735. pag. 371, and for Fuly 1736. pag. 60, he refu- 
med Sir J/aac Newton’s word given inftead of his own 
affignable, yet he has exprefsly declared in the Repub- 
lick of Letters for fuly 1736. pag. $7. that in his opi- 
nion Sir //aac Newton ufed the words any given diffe- 
xence to fignify any affignable difference. 

Philalethes for defending his interpretation defires 
to explain himfelf pag. 24, and this explanation con- 
fifts in affirming, that it never was, or is his intention 
to affert, that during the time of the approach the 
difference between the quantities is not always affign- 
able. Here I ask Philalethes, what induced him to 
make an affertion contrary to his meaning; and in- 
ftead of defending Sir Z/aac Newton, to reprefent his 
Senfe in Words, which fix upon him the abfurdity of 
contradicting himfelf within the compafs of a fingle 
fentence ? However, fince Philalethes would not have 
us underftand by his prefent interpretation, what the 
words really import, fuppofe he were to try at inter- 
preting this Lemma in terms, which fhould not need 
explanation. | | 

How came Philalethes to imagine, pag. 26. It 
would be allowed him, that the expreffion of this 
Lemma, in the firft edition of the Principia, is any- 
wife more confonant to his interpretation, than that 
Sir Jfaac Newton has given us fince? In the firft ex- 

preflion 
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reffion of the Lemma there is indeed a defect, but 
not this inconfiftency with itfelf. 

In relation to the paflage I produced from the Jn- 
troduttion to Sir Lfaac Newton’s Quadratures, Philale- 
thes cannot remove my objection by ftraining one or 
two of the words to fit his fenfe pag. 31. Sir L/aac 
Newton in this paflage declares it was his defign in 
that Introduétion to thew, there was no neceflity for 
bringing infinitely {mall quantities into geometry. It 
istheretore certain, that Sir //aac Newtou did not in- 
tend, his Readers fhould conceive of the vanifhing 
quantities made ufe of in that Jutroduétion after any 
manner whatever, otherwife than as finite quantities. 
How then can Philalethes reconcile this with his de- 
finition of thefe quantities in the Minute Mathemati- 
cian, pag. 19. or how can he vindicate Sir Z/aac New~ 
ton, as long as he maintains, that Sir Z/aac Newton, 
though he has faid particule finite non {unt momenta, 
yet ules the appellation of moments as another term 
tor denoting vanifhing quantities? Is not this again 
charging Sir Z/aac Newton with felt-contradiétion ? 

Philalethes has fo fully acknowledged pag. 33. that 
he cannot make a direct anfwer to the quettion, with 
which I concluded my animadverfion, without con- 
viding himfelf of abfurdity, that I think I ought to 
be fatisfied with this confeffion. 

In the anfwer he is pleafed afterwards to attempt 
pag. 37. that nafcent quantities are fimpiy neither no- 
things nor fomethings, but nothings pafling into 
lomethings, or fomethings arifing from nothings, I 
think he fhould have exprefled himfelf more intelli- 
gibly: for though it be not difficult to conceive, how 
lomething inay be produced, where nothing was be- 
fore, yet what kind of nothings they muft be, which 
with any propriety can be faid to pdfineo fomethings, 
and for this reafon can be capable of bearing propor- 
tion, before they are become any thing, certainly re- 
quires explanation. 
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ART ICL & At. 
A Catalogue of Books for this Month, 


MiscELLANEOUS. 
f Hetorick: Or the Principles of Oratory de. 
lineared. Printed for ‘ohn Gray, pr. 25. 

2. An Hiftorical and Critical Account of the moft 
eminent Claffic Authors, in Poetry and Hittory, in 
three Parts. By the Reverend Edward Manwaring, 
Printed tor Meff. Jznys and Manby. 

3. The Farrier’s Affittant: Or an Effay on the 
Nature and Proceedings of Diftempers incident to 
Horfes. By Matthew Allen, Farrier. Printed for 
E. Symon. 

4. The Gentleman or Builder’s Companion, con- 
taining Variety of ufeful Defigns for Doors, Gate- 
ways, Piers, Pavilions, Temples, &?c. By William 
Fones, Architect. Printed for the Author, and fold 
by Mefl. Warner, Milan and Brindley, pr. ¢ 5. 

¢. Demonftratio Medico Praética Prognoftico- 
rum Hippocratis, ea conferendo cum Agrotorum 
Hittoriis, in Libro primo & tertio Epedemiorum de- 
feriptis. Ab Henrico Cope. Printed for 7. Longman. 

6. A Supplement to the Effay on Horfe-Hoing 
Husbandry, including feveral curious Particulars. By 
Jethro Trull, Efq; Printed for the Author, price 
ftich’d 125. 6d. 

7. An Enquiry into the natural Right of Man- 
kind to debate freely concerning, Religion. Printed 
for Meff. Davis and Hawkins. 

8. A Effay on the Simony and Sacrilege of the 
Bifhops of Ireland. By ames Read, D.D Printed 
for Fohu Whiftot, pr. 25. 6 d. 

9. A new Geographical Digtionary. Tranflated 
from the Frevch with great Improvements. Printed 
for D. Midwinter. 

10. ThejEnglifbman. By Sir Richard Steele, Vol.2 
Printed for VW. Feales, pr.25. 6d. 
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11. A Review of our prefent Tefls and Subfcrip- 
tions. Printed for F. Roberts, pr. LS. 

12. An Appendix to the Pretent State of the Re- 
ublick of Letters, for December 1736. By Pbhila- 
thes Cantabrigienfis. Printed for Meff. Lauys and 
Maaby. 

13. The known God: Or the Author of Nature 
unveiled, €fc. By Sam. Colliber. Printed for R. 
Robinfon, pr. 1S. 

14. A Reply to Mr. Douglas’s fhort Account of 
the Stateof Midwitry in London and iVefiminfler. By 
Edmund Chapman. Printed for Z. Cooper, pr. ts. 

iy. A Letrer to the Right Reverend the Lord 
Bifhop of London, oceafioned by difputing with a 
Quaker. Printed for 7. Roberts, p. 15: 

16. A Synopfis of the Hiltory and Cure of the 
Veneral Difeates. By F% Armilronz, M.D. Printed 
for 4. Millar, pr. 6s. 

17. A Treatifeof a Miliary Fever; with a Colledti- 
on of Hiftories relating thereto, &c. By Sir David 
Hamilton. Tranflated trom the Lati#.. Printed for 
Mell. Bette/worth and Hitch. 

18. A fhort View of the Conduét of the Exglifo 
Clergy. Printed for TZ. Cooper, pr. 5s. 6d. 

19. An Effay on Converfation. Printed for Gil. 
liver and Clark, and fold by J. Cooper, pr. 1s. 

20. Some Confiderations upon Pluralities, Non- 
Refidence, and Salarics of Curates.. Printed by 7. 
Roberts, pr. 6d. 

21. A Diffuafive from Party and Religious Animo- 
fities. Printed for Meff. Bette/worthahd Hitch, pr. 6d. 
22. An Appendix to the Anfwer to a Book, en- 
titled, 4 Plain Account of the Sacrancut of the Lord’s 
Supper. By Richard Warren, D..DyoSold by Meff. 
linys and Manby, Birt, Rivingtonfigmid Clay. — 

23. A Letter to Cardinal Co/cia®n the Death of 
the late Pope. Sold by T. Cooper, pr. 6d. 

24. A Letter to the Reverend Mr. Yobn Bail, on 
his late Pamphlet concerning a new Way of Preach- 
ing. By Henry Grove. Printed for F. Gray, pr. 6d. 

27. Pro- 
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25. Propofitions of natural and revealed Religion, 
By John Moore, M.A. Printed for R. Hett, pr. 25.64. 


. £< wW. 


26. De Laudibus Legum Angle. Written origi. 
nally in Latin by Sir JFobn Forte/cue, Lord Chief Ju. 
ftice, and after Lord Chancellor to Heury V1. tran. 
flated into Englifo, with Notes. Printed for R. Goflin, 

Pr brs. 
; me A Report of Cafes argued, debated and ad. 
judged in the King’s Bench, i the Time of the late 
Queen Anne, efpecially in the 4th, sth, 6th, 7th and 
8th Years of her Reign. Printed for A, Gofling and 
D. Brown, pr. bound 14,5. 

28. A compleat Colleétion of all the Rules and 
Orders of the Court of Common-Pleas at Weftminfter, 
from Michaelmas-Term, 1654. inclufive, to the pre- 
fent Hilary-Term, 1737. exclufive. By William 
Watfon. Printed for Meff. Fox, pr. 3s. 

29. The Hiftory and Practice of the Court of Com- 
mon-Pleas: Being an hiftorical Account of the origi- 
nal [nttitution and Rife of the ancient Practice thereof; 
and fhewing by what various Regulations and Amend- 
ments the modern Practice of it hath been introdu- 
ced, €fc. Printed for Mefl. Ward and Chandler, 
pr. 45. 

DiviINiry. 

30. The Nature of the Lord’s Supper, and the 
Obligation to it briefly confidered; with a ferious Ex- 
hortation to a due Attendance upon it: in four Ser- 
mons. By WW. Harris, D. D. Printed for Meff 
Noon and Ford. 


ENTERTAINMENT aid PorrrRy. 
31. The Beatities of the Engli) Stage. In two 
Vols. Printed for Meff. Ward and Chandler; Mel. 





Corbet and Withers, pr. 5 s. 

32. The Adventures of 300 Years, between Prince 
Florio and Princefs Clelia, in the happy Ifland. By 
Martin De La Garde. Printed, and fold by C. Corbet, 
mre. s. 











